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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
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For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


‘SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 
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THOMAS HARDY, AND THE LAND OF WESSEX. 


BY CLIVE 


HOLLAND. 


[ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN BY HIM 


WHILST ACCOMPANYING Mr. HARDY, WHO 


WAS GOOD ENOUGH TO IDENTIFY MANY OF 


THE PLACES DESCRiBED IN HIS FAMOUS NOVELS. 


“SEW novelists and poets of the 
present day make a greater appeal 
to the imagination than Mr. 

Thomas Hardy, the gifted author of that 
series of romances which are so universally 
known as the “‘ Wessex Novels.” In these 
days, when self-advertisement is so often 
the keystone of the “popular” author’s 
success, it is not a little refreshing to find 


,and slight in its build. 


a rugged and fatalistic character, is in 
himself a singularly gentle, refined, and 
interesting personality, embodied in a 
frame of rather more than middle height 
He possesses a 
thoughtful and expressive face, and rather 
melancholy eyes, which to the casual 
observer give a somewhat pessimistic 
expression to his features, but which, when 





a writer, who has gained the admiration of 
a large circle of cultured readers, against 
whom no such device can be urged. 

Mr. Hardy, whose books convey perhaps 
to the general public an impression of 


Mr. Hardy’s birthplace and old home at Bockhampton. 
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Mr. Hardy is interested, or animated in 
conversation, lose much of their melan- 
choly and take on a reflection of the 
lighter phase of the moment. 

When in congenial company Mr. Hardy 
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Dorchester (Casterbridge’, High East Street. ‘The Mayor of 
Casterbridge’’ and other novels, 


is one of the most interesting and charm- recluse who has hidden himself away in 
ing conversationalists of his time, yet he the seclusion of a little Dorset town and 
is regarded somewhat in the light of a is ever brooding over and wrestling with 

















Dorchester (Casterbridge) from across the meadows. ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge” and other novels. 
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Great Hincock Church. ‘ The Woodlanders.” 


the problems of fatality which are so years it is true that Mr. and Mrs. Hardy 
prominent in several of his works. Of late have been seen less than formerly in what 




















Corfe (Corosgate) Castle, ‘The Hand of Etheltberta.” 
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is commonly -} characters’ so 


known as London 
Society. Each 
year during the 
season, however, 
sees the novelist of 
Wessex engulfed 
for a time in the 
gaieties and inter- 
ests of the Metro- 
polis; but after 
any considerable 














in 
at 
Sturminster New- 
ton, and after- 


keenly and vigor- 
ously limned in 
the 
stories. 

Although Mr, 
Hardy has in ad- 
dition to residing 
London lived 


pages of his 


** Riverside,” 


intercourse with Welland House. “Two on a Tower.” wards for some 





him one 
recognises 
that Mr. 
Hardy’s 
truest en- 
vironment 
is that of the 
COU nity 
rather than of 
the town, and 
that he finds 
his reat 
pleasures in 
Wessex, 
where he was 
born and 
bred, and 
where he 
spends the 
greater part 
of every year 
of his life. 
That life has 
been a busy 
one. Born in 














the quiet vil- 
lage of U a The famous road across Egdon Heath, traversed by Tess and other 
age O ppel characters. ‘‘ The Return of the Native,’ ‘' Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” 


Bockhamp- 





ton, near Dor- 
chester,on the 
edge of wild 
moorland, he 
must in boy- 
hood have 
rambled amid 
many of the 
scenes he was 
destined in 
after years 
to describe 
so vividly, 
and must 
have been 
brought into 














contact with 


Wareham _— Mill. “The Hand of Ethelberta,” ' The 
most of the 


eturn of the Native.” 


years at Wim- 
borne, it is at 
‘*Max Gate,” 
Dorchester, 
that he has 
made his 
home. ‘The 
house, which 
was built from 
his own de- 
signs (for he 
was an archi- 
tect of great 
promise and 
attainment 
before he 
took to the 
literary _ life), 
has now, by 
reason of its 
wealth of 
creepers and 
ivy, taken 
upon itself 
the mellow- 
ness of age. 
In this 
house, so 
pleasantly 
situated and 
sO conveni- 
ently planned, 
Mr. Hardy 
has lived for 
some twenty 
years past, 
and from its 
study have 
proceeded 
many of his 
most import- 
ant — works. 
The house, 
by the way, 
is built on 
ground that 








was once given 
by Edward BEL, 
to the Black 
Prince, and 
eventually 
formed a portion 
of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, from 
which the free- 
hold was pur- 
chased some 
years ago by 
Mr. Hardy. He 
thus became the 
first freeholder 
of the Duchy 
of Cornwall of 
other than royal 
blood for many 
hundreds of 
years, 
Dorchester, 
as most people 
know, is one of 
those towns 
which in Wes- 
sex phraseology 
may be de 
scribed as ‘‘old 
anecre nt.’ 
Fifteen hun- 
dred years ago 
Roman nobles 
built their villas 
within the con- 
fines of the city 
which they had 
founded, then 
called Durno- 
Varia, and 
Roman soldiery, 
whose bones now 
lie so deep in 
Wessex earth, 
marched along 
the Wessex roads 
in a conquering 
progress, In- 
deed, under 
“Max Gate,” at 
the time it was 
built, were dis- 
covered the 
skeletons and 
many relics of 
Romans who 
dwelt in Dor- 
chester so many 
centuries before, 
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Overcombe, Sutton Poyntz. 


“The Trumpet Major.” 





























The great barn in which the sheep-shearing scene in 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” was placed. 


and traces. of 
whose occupa- 
tion may yet be 
found in the dia- 
lect and even 
the features of 
some of the 
peasantry round 
about. 

Of the many 
interesting links 
with the past that 
have from time 
to time been dis- 
covered in or 
near the garden 
at “ Max Gate,” 
few have greater 
interest than the 
large Druidical 
stone,—and 

probablya 
sacrificial one, 
—that, lichen- 
stained and 
weather-worn, 
has been res- 
cuedand placed 
by Mr. Hardyat 
the end of the 
long stretching 
lawn on to 
which his draw- 
ing-room win- 
dow opens. 

In the house 
itself there are 
many of these 
interesting 

curios, including 
some almost 
unique —_speci- 
mens of ancient 
pottery, frag- 
ments of Roman 
glass and 
fibule. Mr. 
Hardy’s tastes in 
art are catholic, 
and upon. . the 
walls of the vari- 
ous rooms hang 
numbers of inter- 
esting original 
drawings made 
by famous artists 
to illustrate his 
stories. ‘They 
include many 
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examples of Professor Herkomer, Mr. methods of work. But Mr. Hardy admits 
Alfred Parsons and others, as wellasmany that he works rather more according to 




















> 
Old Grove's Place, the house in which Sue lived at 
Shaftesbury. ‘Jude the Obscure,” 
beautiful etchings, rare old prints, and inclination than to the demands of pub- 
several fine water-colours. lishers or the public. Those who have 
Concerning his work it is not always studied his principal works closely will 
' 
| 
5 














The window of the house at Old Grove’s Place, Shaftes- 
bury, out of which Sue jumped. “Jude the 
Obscure.” 


easy to get Mr. Hardy to speak, for he have been struck by two features apart 
has no sympathy with authors who make from either their merits of description or 
a parade of their private life or their their beauty of design ; these two qualities 
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are cohesiveness and logicalness. By result of acute observation, and while 
dint of his early training he has come to occasionally limned from life, as Mr. 




















> 
Deadman’s Bay, Portland. ‘ The Trumpet Major,” 
and ‘The Wel! Beloved.” 

regard a book as a composite organism, Hardy has himself admitted, shows no 

each part or scene of which must be in _ signs of photographic crudity. 

accord with the whole scheme and go to Years ago, when “Tess” was publish- 
' 
| 
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The ancient doorway, Sandsfoot Castle. “The Wel! 
Beloved ” 


make up the desired result. Each effect ing, Mr. Hardy received scores of letters 
is carefully wrought out to form a portion entreating him to make a happy ending 
of the fabric ; the characterisation is the to that wonderful story ; but he states that 
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he felt it was impossible. He has also 
said that the optimistic device of leaving 
the hero and heroine ‘living happy ever 
after’ always provoked him to a greater 
horror by its unreality, than the honest sad- 
ness which comes of a logical and there- 
fore inevitable tragedy. He has come 
into contact with many of his grievous 
hardships inseparable from the conditions 
of agricultural life in former days. And 
tragedies of crippled and futile lives could 
scarcely fail to leave a deep mark on a 
poetic, imaginative, and impressionable 
nature. 

“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” contains 
many characters which were more or less 
drawn from actual life. ‘That of old John 
D’Urberville, for instance, was suggested 
to Mr. Hardy’s mind by a labourer who 
boasted of a vault in Bere Regis Church 
as being full of ‘skellingtons’ of his 
family, and this worthy was usually ad- 
dressed by the parson of the parish as 
Sir John. It was not difficult for Mr. 
Hardy to trace the descent of a family 
who from the state of lords of the village 
had descended to that of labourers. 
Indeed, Mr. Hardy traced the unbroken 
pedigree of ‘l'ess’s family back to the Con- 
quest, and in harmony with the decayed 
fortunes of her house was wrought out the 
pitiful downfall of ‘Tess herself. 

I was recently crossing the breezy and 
commanding stretch of upland known as 
High Stoy in Mr. Hardy’s company, and 
inspecting that curious and _ interesting 
stone memorial ‘‘ Cross in Hand,” around 
which Mr. Hardy’s poetic genius has 
woven the story of ‘‘The Lost Pyx.” 
He pointed out to me a beautiful well- 
timbered vale, running south-westward, in 
the direction of the Channel, which had 
once belonged to his own family. 

“Tn a measure,” Mr. Hardy said, “ the 
story of the D’Urbervilles is the story of 
the Hardys and of many another ancient 
Wessex family, who by reason of apathy 
on their own part, or fraud or injustice 
on the part of others, became dispossessed 
of the lands which had been held by them 
for centuries. But the fortunes of my 
own family cannot of course be closely 
identified with those of the D’Urbervilles.” 

From this High Stoy, nearly a thousand 
feet above the sea, the traveller beholds 
some of the most fertile land in England 
—a wide expanse of country dotted here 
and there with tiny villages or isolated 
farmsteads. On High Stoy, too, even on 
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a summer’s day, one experiences almost 
the silence of an Alpine peak, so seldom is 
the road used which runs along the ridge. 
The day Mr. Hardy and I surveyed it we 
passed no one between Evershot, at the 
foot of the ridge at one end, until we had 
nearly reached Minterne Magna at the 
other. Indeed, except for scuttering tufts 
of white which bespoke the presence of 
conies amid the bracken and the heather, 
and the faint sound of the larks’ notes far 
in the sky above us, there were no indica- 
tions of life to be seen or heard. On a 
clear day, from this high upland, more 
especially in the clarity of atmosphere 
which so often succeeds rain, it is possible 
to see the silver streak of the English 
Channel to the south-west and that of 
the Bristol Channel to the north-west, 
while far beyond this last can be caught 
occasional glimpses of the hills of Wales. 


This wonderful stretch of upland, golden 
with gorse and purple with heather in 


early summer and in autumn, is a favour- 
ite haunt of Mr. Hardy’s ; and one would 
imagine it almost rivalling in his affections 
the dourer and severer grandeur of the 
famous ‘Egdon’ Heath. 

It was, by the way, along the gradually 
ascending road shut in by high environing 
hedges and leafy overhanging trees, that 
Tess had her second meeting with Alec 
D’Urberville ; and it was from the eastern 
spur of the ridge I beheld stretched out the 
beautiful Blackmoor Vale in which ‘Tess 
spent the earlier years of her tragic life. 
Again, it is along the now deserted drive 
which clings, a mossy ledge sheltered by 
ancient beeches, to the northern side of the 
spur where the uplands dip into a gap near 
Minterne, that some of the principal scenes 
of “The Woodlanders” were laid. Ten 
miles or so away to the north-east, the 
windows of Shaftesbury (Shaston) blinked 
like heliographs in the strong summer 
sunlight. The ancient hill town stood 
up like a miniature Mont St. Michel 
amid a vast sea of green and yellow 
fields, whose even surface was broken 
here and there by billow-like expanses of 
darker green trees. Away to the left, 
in the distance, lay gently rising ground ; 
behind which, but for the summer haze 
which hung in the air and veiled them, 
might have been seen the far distant 
range of the Cambrian hills. As I made 
my way down the grassy hillside to 
regain the road, I could but think with 
what sound judgment Mr. Hardy had 


THOMAS HARDY, AND 


chosen the background for such a story 
as “The Woodlanders.” ‘The wayfarer 
in Wessex will, however, if he use his 
eyes and ears, soon become aware that 


it is not alone in the word-painting of 


scenery that Mr. Hardy is indisputably 
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many of his novels and stories; and it 
is an interesting fact that old Mr. Clare 
in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” was a 
Dorsetshire clergyman, whose name still 
lives in the memory and affections of 
many Dorset folk. ‘Tess and her tragic 

















‘‘Max Gate,” Dorchester, Mr. Hardy's Wessex home 


gifted, for in the rustic characters which 
people his books he has caught with rare 
insight the attitude of mind, speech, and 
life of the people, and transferred them 
with fidelity to his pages. 

Mr. Hardy readily admits having, to a 
Certain extent, used real characters in 


story, I believe, had no actual counter- 
part in real life. Mr. Hardy has stated 
that he only saw Tess once in the flesh, 
when he was walking along a country 
road one evening, and a cart approached 
him in which was seated a girl whose 
personality so impressed itself upon his 
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mind that he adopted her as a type of 
heroine for his most famous novel. 
Gabriel Oak, however, in “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” Mr. Hardy knew as a 
boy ; and in Bathsheba Everdene there is 
more than a mere reminiscence of a mem- 
ber of the novelist’s own family. 

In “The Return of the Native ” there 
are many portraits, their originals being 
at one time well-known local characters. 
Amongst them may be mentioned Suzan 
Nonsuch, Eustacia Vye, and Clym Yeo- 
bright. And in “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” Farmer Boldwood, Jan Coggan 
and Joseph Poorgrass all had more or 
less actual prototypes. 

Another interesting point in connection 
with the three dairymaids, Retty Priddle, 
Izz Huett, and Marian in “ Tess,” is that 
Mr. Hardy had in his mind three girls 
resembling them who used to get him to 
write their love-letters for them when he 
was a boy. And of many of the characters 
in his other books the same might be said 
regarding their origin in real life. 

In the photographs with which this 
article is illustrated I have been able, 
partly by carefully collating descriptive 
matter, and partly by reason of what Mr. 
Hardy has been kind enough to tell me 
on various occasions, to present a series 
of pictures of the country occurring in 
some of his most notable stories. In 
some instances it will be found that the 
building is almost identically the same as 
described by Mr. Hardy, but has a differ- 
ent environment. In others it will be 
found that both the environment and the 
building itself are to be easily fixed upon 
as being the scene Mr. Hardy had in his 
mind when wiiting. 

Mr. Hardy’s opinion of the Dorset 
labourer, who represents perhaps more 
accurately than any other surviving type 
the individual commonly known as 
“ Hodge,” should be of great value. He 
says that rustic ideas and surroundings 
and rustic life may appear to the outsider 
retrogressive rather than progressive, and 
even unmeaning at first ; but after a time, 
when one has lived amongst them, it will 
be found that there is infinite variety 
and interest instead of the presupposed 
monotony, and the people surrounding 
one begin to differentiate themselves quite 
clearly. ‘The men,” he adds, “numbers 
of them, are strong heroic souls; and I 
have found that the girls make fascinating 
heroines.” 


It is not so much that Mr. Hardy com- 
prehends these differences in quite a 
remarkable way, but it is the apt and 
sympathetic mind capable of appreciating 
the circumstances which produce these 
variations of temperament, that makes him 
so able, lucid, and gifted an exponent of 
the country folk of Wessex. No writer 
has so well or so fully depicted a district 
of England, with its change from vale io 
hill, its sharply defined characteristics in 
the scenery of each locality, its old-world 
slowly moving life, and the ancient history 
that is bound up with it, which is still 
existent almost on the surface for those 
who possess the observant eye. 

No modern writer has yet competed 
successfully with Mr. Hardy as delineator 
of the life and folk of this Wessex region, 
and few writers indeed, if any, not born 
amidst the scenes of which they write, have 
ever succeeded in rendering so accurately 
the half-conscious humour which often 
pervades the thought as well as the speech 
of its folk. 

It is a difficult matter, indeed, to avoid 
extravagance of eulogy in estimating what 
Mr. Hardy undoubtedly has done for 
English literature and romantic prose. He 
has at times been compared in tempera- 
ment to George Eliot, and other writers 
whose names are now inscribed in letters 
of gold on the scroll of English literature ; 
and Mr. Hardy has also been compared 
—we think in a measure not unfairly—to 
Euripides. Certain it is, that in the 
writings of the Greek poet and some of 
the later works of Mr. Hardy there is 
a distinct similarity of view regarding 
life and those problems which are ever 
afflicting the thinking mind of intelligent 
humanity. Assuredly both of these writers, 
separated by many centuries of literary 
achievement and experiment, possess the 
same ancient love of natural beauty, a 
tender regard for the honest, home-loving 
country-folk, and the same apparent dis- 
like of town life. And in their women 
characters,—many of them strange, pas- 
sionate, and irresponsible of temperament, 
—they have chosen similar types of 
heroine. But of the two, an examination 
of Mr. Hardy’s works as a whole leads, 
we think, to the inevitable conclusion 
that pessimism plays a greater part in 
his outlook of life than it did in that 
of the great Greek poet with whom 
he has been often and not unworthily 
compared, 








The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
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Ill. THE WESTERN OCEAN PIRATE, 


\ | ISS BRIDGET McTURK 
picked up the side of her front 
that hung down over her nose, 

and pinned it up into place. ‘Then she 

took the other two hairpins out of her 
mouth, turned away from the glass and 
said, ‘Come in.” 

A tall thin red-faced man, with an 
obvious flaxen wig, stepped into the room 
and greeted her. 

She placidly returned his kiss. “If I’d 
known it was you, J. K., you could have 
come right in. My hair had come off, 
that was all, But I couldn’t tell it was 
you from your knock, and other people 
seem to think they ought to be shocked if 
you let them see you wear a transforma- 
tion.” 

Commander John Kelly McTurk fidget- 
ted. He was very sensitive about his 
own lack of hair, and rather ashamed of 
his elderly sister’s. 

She went complacently on. “ I’ve heard 
all about these two last young damsels 
you've been sparking round. The 
hussies! I’ve written to them both, so 
if they cool off, you'll know why.” 

“Really, Bridget!” her brother rasped 
out, “I wish you wouldn't interfere. 
I’m quite old enough to manage my own 
affairs.” 

“You may think you are,” said his 
sister drily, ‘ but past history doesn’t show 
it, You're a bachelor now at forty-two, 
and so far as I can keep count you’ve 
proposed to forty-two different women 
and been accepted by about twenty-one 
of them.” 

“ Suppose we drop this subject.” 

“Its a good thing to drop hot coals. 
Well, my poor lad, what I sent to you for 
was this. That yam-headed Navy Board 
at Washington don’t see they’ve got any 
immediate use for you on the active list. 
They can sit down and sleep on if they 

now you are still ‘ Retired ’.” 

“ How have you found that out ?” 

Miss McTurk slid in the two other 


hairpins, and made her yellow front 
really secure. “Is that straight?” she 
asked. 


“No, it isn’t,” said her brother; “ 
never is. Look in the glass.” 

Miss McTurk peered at the mirror. 
“Oh, how you fuss! That’s near enough. 
You'll stay dinner now you are here ?” 

“Come to the point, Bridget. Have 
you been writing to the Navy Board ?” 

** My dear J. K., of course I have. Do 
you think I’m ashamed of it? I don’t 
mind them knowing I’m interested in my 
brother’s career. _I don’t mind all the 
United States knowing.” 

Commander McTurk groaned, and his 
red face with its thousand tiny wrinkles 
deepened in tint to a fine plum colour. 
“You had better imagine my comments,” 
he said. 

“If you mean you want to reel out a 
lot of wicked shipboard swears, I shall 
do nothing of the kind. I wish you had 
accepted my invitation to come to lunch 
last 


it 


Sunday. Our minister gave us a 
most edifying sermon on swearing. He 


said that to think a swear got you as 
many bad marks in heaven as to say 
one, and that the use of such words as 
‘botheration,’ or ‘drat the thing,’ if you 
threw in the proper emphasis, was just as 
bad as one of those remarks that they 
print with a straight line.” 

“Well,” said her brother, “I hope 
youll carry it on your conscience that 
you've just made me score up thirty-two 
bad marks.” 


Miss McTurk scratched her nose 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ You always had a fearful 


tongue, boy. I think it must be that 
which originally made you take to the 
Navy as an opening. But you never 
had a notion of making the most of 
yourself or your efforts. You've always 
seemed to lack the business sense. You 
want somebody to run you as a going 
concern, and I’m the person that’s 
going to do it.—I beg your pardon, 
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what was that? John Kelly McTurk, 
look me in the face and kindly repeat 
what you said.” 

“It slipped out,” said the sailor, “and 
it’s your own fault. I wish to Glory 
you'd leave my profession alone, Bridget. 
I’m an officer of the United States Navy, 
and though I am on the Retired list for 
the moment, I wouldn’t change that to 
be King of Siam.” 

Miss Bridget nodded her yellow head. 
“It’s quite right you should be proud of 
it: I’m not quarrelling with that. But 
I want them to put more bustle into your 
promotion, I want to see you an 
admiral.” 

“So do I, Bridget, and you can take it 
from me that I shall be one if you don't 
step in and spoil my chances. Petticoat 
influence, unless it is effective, plays 
the very mischief with the nerves of the 
Navy Board.—Well, good bye. I must 
be going now.” 

“IT wish you could have stayed to 
dinner.—Drat this transformation ! it’s 
loose again. Just hand me a couple 
of hairpins, J. K., there’s a good boy. 
You'll find some right there, under the 
cruet.—Mind you come Sunday, and 
I'll take you to church.” 

Now, there was more in all this talk 
than might meet the eye on simple 
reading. Commander McTurk had a 
scheme on hand for his own professional 
advancement, which was, to say the least 
of it, perilous. He had preserved, as he 
thought, the utmost secrecy ; but secrets, 
as he knew, are apt to leak out in many 
directions, and of necessity this secret 
was shared by many others already. 
That morning he had received a letter 
which had upset him considerably. It 
came from a friend in Washington, and 
contained a hint that all was not well 
with his interests at the Navy Board. 
Incidentally the writer managed to drag 
in the name of Miss Bridget McTurk. 

“That blessed Bridget!” thought her 
brother, “ she’s got hold of this Western 
Ocean game, and she thinks it dangerous, 
and she’s trying to head me off. I’ve 
stood her interference long enough, and 
I’m hanged if I don’t stop it here and 
now.” With which he called, and found, 
largely to his relief, that, whatever her 
petition had been about, it at any rate 
had nothing to do with the scheme on 
hand. Upon which he made his way to 
the house of Mr, Israel McMechie, with 
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a mind very pleasantly unloaded of that 
particular care. 

Mr. McMechie kept his tall visitor 
waiting ; and when at last he did arrive 
in the room, he showed a certain strain 
of manner that threatened to change into 
petulant hostility on short notice. 

In private life, and at the social board, 
Mr. McMechie divorced himself as much 
as possible from the ancestral Moses, and 
adopted that very broad Lowland accent 
which can be found at its richest between 
the latitudes of Paisley and Carlisle. 
The fleshy predatory nose, and the black 
and yellow eye, remained of course always 
with him; but on these occasions he 
strongly repressed the waving palm and 
such other oriental habits as were his 
by heredity, and posed as the Scot of 
ancient lineage, resident within — the 
United States through a natural taste 
for travel. 

But to-day he made no disguise of any 
of his Semitic tendencies. He even 
expostulated with both palms before he 
began to speak. 

“Oh, I see you're mad,” admitted 
Commander McTurk, “and I know what 
it’s about. I just had to tell Cameron, 
your yacht’s master, the plain truth, and 
there’s an end to it. Captain Cameron 
had got his suspicions ; he was brimming 
with them ; and, as he was not an idiot, I 
don’t see how he could have been loaded 
with much else.” 

‘But you promithed me there should 
be abtholutely nothing of the kind.” 

* Well, it was no fault of mine. It was 
that four-inch Krupp rifle that gave the 
hint.” 

“Why wath it opened? You prom- 
ithed me you would not touch the cathe 
till you were thafely out at thea.” 

“T didn’t touch it, McMechie; and 
don’t you use that tone to me. It’s some 
of your own men who were at fault, and if 
youre mad about the bungle, I can tell 
you I’m madder. You've gone into the 
game for a joke, for a sensation, For 
me, well, my professional future is in the 
balance, to say the least of it, and inci 
dentally of course my neck as well.” 

Mr. McMechie was the successful head 
of half a dozen businesses, and many 
were the unfortunate Gentiles who had 
cursed his hectoring manner; but he was 
a shrewd enough judge of men to know 
to a sentence how far he could go with 
anybody ; and he judged that Commander 
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“*Come to the point, Bridget. Have you been writing to the Navy Board?’” 
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McTurk was 
the toe of his boot upon him if sufficiently 
provoked. So the tone was changed. 

** My boy, my dear boy, don’t get mad 


an officer who would use 


with me, your betht friend. It was your 
thafety I wath. thinking about, not my 
convenienth. My boy, do you think I 
should ever worry about my own con- 
venienth when your welfare wath con- 
therned ?” 


Commander McTurk did think so, 
certainly, but he accepted the olive 
branch. 


“The cathe looked like a grand piano: 
I thaw it mythelf.” 

“Qh, it looked like a piano crate, 
right enough—though as a matter of taste 
I think your men overdid the number of 
stencils they put on: ‘ Fragile,’ you know, 
‘ Pianofabrik,’ ‘This side up,’ and so on. 
But that’s not the point. Cameron 
would have signed for ‘ contents as stated 
on bill of lading’ if he’d been given an 
ordinary chance. But the crane-man 
lifted her with a rotten sling, and the 
rope gave just as the case came down on 
the deck fenders. Just one corner was 
splintered off, and Captain Cameron 
clapped his eye to the hole. Natural he 
should, £ guess. And then he had the 
sense to stuff a wad of newspaper into the 
gap, and stow the case below with the 
broken corner down hill, so that no others 
of the crew tumbled to the tune that piano 
could play.” 

“Still there’s Cameron in the know, 
and he’s a Scot. They’re a very grathping 
race, the Scotch.” 

Commander McTurk’s red face twitched 
slightly, and some score or so of its 


thousand tiny wrinkles deepened. But 
he refrained from saying the obvious. He 


merely remarked that Captain Cameron 
wanted an explanation of that four-inch 
cannon, and got one, 

Mr. McMechie waved with agitation. 
“ My boy, you have put both our neckth 
in a noothe. Cameron can hang us any 
moment he lik’th. I hate to be in any 
man’th power. It ith tho costly.” 

“T don’t see you need be rattled. 
You’ve been in other people’s power 
before and not been hurt. You’ve been 
in my power, for instance.” 

Mr. McMechie answered on the spur 
of the moment, and he accentuated his 
reply with a backward palm-thrust of 
contempt. “Oh, you! You are a 
mere thimpleton, 


You don’t know how 
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to blackmail.—I mean,” he corrected, 
biting at the slip, “I mean, you are a 
United States Naval Officer and a man 
of honour, and that’s quite another thing. 
Oh, I quite rely on you, my boy. I 
never feel any uneathineth about you.” 

“Yes,” rasped Commander McTurk, 
“T see how you look at the thing. It 
must be a relief to you, McMechie, to 
come across a gentleman every now and 
again in your business dealings. ‘lakes 
off from the general strain, I mean. 
However, I don’t think you need fear 
Captain Cameron. Whatever else that 
man may be, he’s a sportsman. Be- 
sides, there should be. no _ further 
leakage. We'll pull out into the river 
to-night, and have dropped the land by 
to-morrow’s dawn. I came here really to 
fix up final arrangements with you. By 
Glory! McMechie, every officer of our 
Navy would envy me if he knew what’s on 
ahead.” 

* * * - * 

Now, in the Bahama group there are 
three hundred and _ sixty-five islands, 
besides reefs and sandbanks, and though 
all of these are neatly entered upon the 
chart, most of them ceased to be visited 
with any regularity when the wrecking busi- 
ness was spoiled by steam shipping taking 
the place of sail in the Gulf Stream. It 
was in a harbour of one of these unin- 
habited islets that the 1500-ton, twin- 
screw, turbine-engined, S.Y. Lufkihumma, 
came to a quiet anchor, whilst her people 
changed her into the semblance of a 
torpedo gunboat. 

Except for the four-inch Krupp rifle, a 
very ancient piece, which wore an early 
pattern in breech-blocks, and had _ all 
its rifling eaten away with rust, all her 
armament was sham. But there was no 
doubt about its impressiveness. Com- 
mander McTurk was an artist as well 
as a seaman, and he saw to it that the 
yacht’s disguise should be amazingly 
complete. She showed three funnels 
instead of her former one, and the two 
new arrivals could upon necessity emit 
genuine smoke. She had a military top 
cuddling round each of her rwo masts, 
each with a short military signalling yard 
crossed above it. ‘Ihe genuine gun was 
mounted forward in a barbette that no 
one could tell from steel; and_ the 
wooden quaker-gun that matched it on 
the after-deck looked from a hundred 
fathoms distance every bit as dangerous. 
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Four Maxims rammed their water 
jackets through the armour of the tops, 
and from behind adder-headed shields 

“five 12-pounders grinned from each of 
the gunboat’s sides ; and, though properly 
these should have been below the water- 
line, a couple of vicious-looking torpedo 
tubes sprawled in full view upon her 
decks. ‘Then wich brushes of green-grey 
all bright work was eclipsed, and the 
whole of the vessel and all that she 
carried to public view was reduced to one 
inconspicuous, serviceable, fighting tint. 

Now, it must not be at all understood 
that this work went on peacefully and 
without hitch. Yachtsmen are supposed 
to be the pick of all seafarers in neatness, 
obedience, and sailing skill ; and the crew 
of the S.Y. Lufkihumma had all these 
qualities and many others. The yacht 
was chartered “ for a three weeks’ cruise ” 
by a gentleman they had never heard of, 
and they were quite prepared to give him 
diligent service, and to put up with any 
peculiarities he might wear, in return for 
their regular wage and a possible douceur 
at the end of the trip. 

They bunkered, and took on board the 
usual stores ; they received and stowed a 
number of crates and packing-cases with- 
out showing the smallest curiosity about 
their contents ; and they put to sea with- 
out emotion and in the ordinary way. 
When they ran into the harbour of a 
desolate island, which seemed chiefly 
noteworthy as containing a derelict plan- 
tation of bastard sisal hemp, still they 
remained unmoved and_ uninterested. 
The destinations of yacht charterers are 
usually beyond the comprehensions of 
their deck hands and engine-room staff. 

But when the very tall gentleman with 
the red face and the wig, who had been 
painting weird seascapes during the 
passage, put off tweeds and came on deck 
in the precise uniform of a Commander 
U.S.N., with telescope under arm in place 
of the binoculars he had been using 
before, why, then they woke up with the 
idea that here at last was something new. 
Cameron, their own skipper, alone of all 
the. yacht’s company, seemed to be in the 
know, for when this new, starched person 
curtly ordered “ Call aft the crew,” Captain 
Cameron saluted briskly and gave the 
formal “ Ay, aye, sir,” which is required 
by a superior. The men obeyed promptly, 
and with cansiderable wonder. 

“Men,” said Commander McTurk, 
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“you will have seen the agitation that 
has been going on ashore about the need 
for strengthening the U.S. Navy, especi- 
ally in commerce-destroying cruisers.” 

‘They evidently had not. 

“In the papers, I mean.” 

No, they had not read the papers—at 
any rate those parts of the papers, The 
merchant seaman and the yachtsman reads 
the murders, and occasionally the agri- 
cultural news. He would as soon think 
of reading Latin Grammar as of tackling 
Naval topics. 

“Well, I can see you haven’t heard of 
it, so I am here to tell you. Our Navy 
needs cruisers which could turn a hand 
to commerce-destroying if war comes, and 
the Government won’t buy them till 
there’s a scare. So that’s why we're 
here: to provide the scare. We shall 
guy the yacht out as a gunboat, with 
canvas funnels and canvas fittings and 
quaker guns, and proceed for the space 
of one week to hold up all shipping that 
tries to cross the Western Ocean,” 

*©Oh, whiskers!” murmured a voice, 
“what a pile of loot!” and from haifa 
dozen men an uneasy laugh went up. The 
rest stared at one another in awkward 
silence. 

** Of course,” said Commander McTurk, 
“we are not going pirating, or anything 
near it. ‘This is merely a political move, 
as I tell you. But I’m not denying there’s 
a certain small amount of risk attached 
to it, as some loose-lipped idiot may talk 
when he gets ashore and cause us to be 
stared at more than’s pleasant. Well, 
anyone that does not wish to volunteer 
can step ashore here on this island and 
improve his mind by growing sisal hemp. 
For those that care to report for duty 
there’s double pay, reckoned as from and 
to the seaboard of the United States.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said one man: “ will 
food and water be left for anyone that’s 
marooned ?” 

“ Certainly—with limitations.” 

“ And will the pay run on, sir?” 

“The month’s pay you signed on for, 
my lad.” 

“And will the ship call back for them 
that’s marooned after she’s through with 
her cruise ?” 

“Why, that I couldn’t guarantee. Do 
you want to learn up how to grow sisal 
hemp ?” 

“Me, sir? Oh Lord, no. Nothing in 
my line. Besides, I wouldn’t miss the 
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other racket, not if we have to swing for it. 
My name’s Kidd, sir, and I think I must 
have had a great-grandfather who was in 
the profession before me. No, sir, I’ve 
always hoped for a chance like this. I 
only talked just to point out to any of 
these ducks that seem a bit doubtful, sir, 
that they’d best chip in, or they’ll have no 
chance of ever seeing sweet home again.” 

Commander McTurk frowned. ‘There 
was a certain buccaneering freedom in the 
man’s speech that, as a Naval Officer, he 
strongly resented. But still he made an 
effort, and swallowed his pride. After all, 
the expedition was a trifle too unorthodox 
to run on strictly naval lines. 

“T take it, then,” he rasped out, “ you 
all understand what is proposed. Now, 
before I go any further, are there any 
objectors? If there are, let them stand 
out.” 

Now, it is quite a sure thing that most 
of the crew, in spite of the double wages 
offered, were by no means in love with 
the scheme; but where one man volunteers, 
it is always a very unpleasant matter for 
another to hold back ; and besides, there 
was the alternative of a residence of 
doubtful length upon the island, The 
word “marooned” had been used. ‘The 
operation of marooning is supposed to be 
obsolete in this year of grace, except 
amongst the lighthearted curdlings of a 
boy’s book. But somehow, just then, the 
bald mention of the word carried its thrill. 

They cast their eyes upon the isle, 
these doubters, and saw there desolation, 
dished up under a glare of sun. The 
ruined sisal plants might have stood for 
inhospitality typified in vegetation. The 
old white coral buildings ached with ruin. 

Then too there was Commander Mc- 
Turk to be reckoned with. ‘The affable 
gentleman with the box of colour-tubes 
and the palette knife and the easel, who 
had made such extraordinary presentments 
of sky and sea on the voyage out, had 
vanished. There was nothing affable 
about this tall, precise, naval officer: the 
man radiated authority; and he carried 
with him too a certain air of danger to 
those who might presume to thwart him 
that was very daunting. He had nothing 
of the fighting Yankee merchant officer 
about him ; they were used to that breed, 
and so could judge with certainty. This 
one was dandified in clothing, and carried 
a little one-barrelled telescope tucked 
under his armpit and his hands habitually 
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clasped behind his back. They could 
almost be sure even that he had no such 
thing as a revolver about his person. He 
was something fresh and new to them, and 
perhaps for that reason amongst the 
others they were all frankly afraid of him. 
No, when it came to the point there were 
no members of that crew who failed to 
volunteer. 

“Well and good, then,” said Com- 
mander McTurk. ‘ Mr. Cameron, please 
turn-to and get the quaker outfit rigged, 
according to the schedule I supplied you 
with.” 

Paint and the sea are wonderful soft- 
eners of the crudities of canvas and wood, 
and at a hundred and fifty yards distance 
no one even with glasses could have 
made out that the S.Y. Lufkihumma’s 
defences and armament were of anything 
but steel. And, by the way, her name, 
of course, had disappeared from bow, 
elliptical stern, boats, steam launch, and 
even from the carbide life-buoy by the 
poop-staff. Instead, there flared a great 
number 17. Vaguely that new name 
seemed to hint that at any rate there 
were sixteen others in the fleet of which 
this mysterious war-vessel formed a unit. 

Only one touch of sentiment crept into 
the whole outfitting, and that was when 
the ensign was hoisted—a great splash 
of red, with broad white bars—under 
which they were to do their work. Com- 
mander McTurk called aft his whole 
crew. ‘ Men,” he said, “I swore never 
to fight under any flag but Oid Glory, 
and- well, we are not going to fight. I 
never thought even to sail under another 
flag, but I’m going to do it now just 
because I know that, although we are 
working for the good of the United 
States, diplomacy commands that we 
keep our commission hidden.  ‘That’s 
all. Pipe down.” 

In the forecastle, over his tea, the 
sailor Kidd grinned round at his mess- 
matcs. “Did you twig the old man’s 
tomato face when we hoisted that new 
rag? It went as near white as I guess 
it could get. I almost looked to see 
him shed the hero’s tear when he sobbed 
out that about Old Glory. I believe he 
was very nearly mad enough to have 
thrown down his wig on deck and danced 
on it.” 

*’Twouldn’t be real healthy to tell him 
that,” commented another. “‘There’s a 
bit too much of the I-can-call-down- 
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lightning-by-pressing-a-button kind of look 
about the pirate king, to encourage a 
humourist.” 

“Thing that strikes me as funny is 
that he thinks we’re going pirating and 
not touch any loot. Well, I reckon I’m 
like the original Captain Kidd when it 
comes to loot. Once we board one 
of these Western Ocean liners, if I don’t 
come back to the ship with a pocketful 
of diamond rings and scarfpins, you may 
call me a Dutchman.” 

One final preparation they made at 
that Bahama islet before they sailed. 
Spars and wire ropes were taken ashore, 
and presently, from the crest of the isle, 
a great mast arose, guyed against every 
wind of heaven, and festooned with 
mysterious wires. ‘lwo of the ruined 
buildings of the sisal farmer were roofed 
with corrugated plates; and _ presently 
from one of them there came _ the 
hacking cough and the evil breath of an 
oil engine, and with these was mingled 
the satisfied purr of a complacent dynamo. 

In the next room a couple of elec- 
tricians clamped down a great bench full 
of instruments; and when at last one of 
them pouched his square-nosed pliers 
and said, “ ‘Thank Jemima, that’s through,” 
the other replied, “ Well, [’ll try and call 
up the United States.” 

He threw over a switch, and a great 
blue-white flare blazed out with a noise 
like the splash of a leaden bullet on 
stone. ‘I bet that’s making somebody’s 
mirror rotate,” said the operator, and lit a 
cigarette ; and then presently—‘“ Got ‘im! 
Now, gents, for the latest news from the 
course.” 

* * * * * 

The mail steamship Cryftic emitted 
such a buzz of sound, that from a quarter 
of a mile away one was forcibly reminded 
of an upturned beehive. Counting crew 
and passengers, she was carrying fourteen 
hundred and seventy-three souls when she 
left Queenstown, and she had engaged 
to bring these without halt or delay toa 
New York pier. Against all of the five 
thousand and one dangers of the Western 
Ocean she was armed as well as science 
and experience could protect her. But 
here had arrived the unexpected. 

A warship, an unmistakable warship, 
had steamed up from the southward, had 
fired a blank gun, and had flown a string 
of signal flags which read “ Heave-to or 
take the consequences.” 


As it happened, Captain Salemson of 
the Cryptic was himself at that moment 
on the upper bridge. He looked at the 
warship’s ensign, which stood out flat 
as a board behind her. “ Red with white 
bars? Who the pit are you to ask me to 
heave-to ?>—Hey, you there, Mr. Wilkins, 
keep your hand off that telegraph.” 

Thirty, seconds later, with the signal 
still flying, the warship fired her bow gun 
again, and this time a steel hint hopped 
and skipped through the wave crests, 
There was a stern big gun to match the 
one forward, and that was also trained on 
the Cryptic, as were also five broadside 
guns behind sianting shields, as well as 
two torpedo tubes and some Maxims. It 
crossed Captain Salemson’s mind that 
there were probably also under-water 
torpedo tubes as well, and that he was 
personally responsible at that particular 
moment for fourteen hundred and seventy- 
three lives. : 

“Stop her, Mr. Wilkins, both engines,” 
said the Captain to his subordinate at the 
telegraph ; and added some further remarks 
that those passengers who knew him in 
the dining saloon would never have 
guessed were within his compass. 

“Wireless message, sir,” reported an- 
other officer ; and Captain Salemson took 
the paper. 

‘** From Commander Gunboat Seventeen 
stop,” it read. ‘“* Cease all wireless com- 
munications except with me stop shall 
torpedo you if you attempt speak anyone 
else MeSSALEC ends.” 

“ Hell !” said Captain Salemson quietly. 
** Here, send this,” he said, and wrote— 
“Kindly state who you are.” 

Down in a darkened cabin below, the 
message spirted out in great blue light- 
ning flashes, to the accompaniment of 
terrifying smacks; and in due time the 
reply came back through the ether : 

** From Commander Gunboat Seventeen 
stop I am your superior in force stop get 
under way at once on course South five 
degrees East or take consequences message 
ends.” 

Till that moment of his life, Captain 
Salemson had never quite realised how 
lonely a man is the master of a great 
Atlantic liner. At table he is affable 
with passengers, on duty he is courteous 
with his officers, ashore he has his owners 
to rely upon ; but at sea the whole respon- 
sibility for the great steamboat and all 
that is within her is his and his alone. 
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“By Gath! that’s a pirate,” mused 
Captain Salemson—‘“‘no less. ‘This is the 
twentieth century, and that’s a pirate, who 
could sink me in two minutes and a half, 
and I couldn’t so much as chip his paint. 
My God! and an hour ago the Purser 


was congratulating me on a full passenger 
list and a heavy cargo !” 

In despair he sent another message : 
“ What are your terms?” 

Back came the stern reply: “ From 
Commander Gunboat Seventeen stop obey 
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instructions immediately or take consequences 
message ends.” 

Captain Salemson glared through his 
binoculars. Where this vessel had come 
from, there was nothing to show. She 
was of a class slightly different from any 





“This time a steel hint hopped and skipped through the wave crests.” 


he had seen before ; but then there is an 
infinite variety in warships; and anyway 
there was not the smallest doubt about 
this being a ship of war. Her naked 
defences, her businesslike colour, which 
blended so easily into the seascape, her 
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wicked armament trained remorselessly 
on his boilers, all spoke to him eloquently 
of her power of offence, and of the 
Cryptic’s utter helplessness. 

A passenger, an English member of 
parliament who knew himself to be a 
most important man, brushed aside all 
underlings who would have stopped him, 
and made his way to the upper bridge. 


“Captain,” he said, “the passengers 
would like to know——’ 

But he got no further. On him 
Salemson turned like a tortured lion. 


“Get off my bridge. D’ye hear me? 
Get off my bridge, and go to your room, 
Quartermaster, take this man down to 
his room, and if he gives trouble, iron 
him.—Mr. Wilkins, half speed ahead, 
both engines. ‘The course is South five 
degrees West.—By Gath! I’m going to 
keep discipline amongst my passengers, if 
I have to pull a gun on some of them.” 

Captain Salemson had made a varia- 
tion of ten degrees in the course which 
was ordered him. He wished to see 
his persecutor at closer quarters. At a 
distance none of her people were in sight. 
Her commanding officer was probably in 
the conning tower, her gun crews behind 
their defences. If only he could see a 
face or two to recollect. If only he could 
get some hint of nationality. . . 

“ Wireless message, sir.” 

Captain Salemson took the paper and 
swore as he read his order : 

“ From Commander Gunboat Seventeen 
stop get on to your course immediately 
message ends.” 

Captain Salemson shifted his helm and 
steamed away into the South, receiving as 
he went further instructions for his future 
guidance. He was to manufacture a flag, 
red with white bars, and hoist this at the 
fore if he met with any of Number 
Seventeen’s consorts, to show that he 
had been already dealt with. He was 
to report each half-hour the code word 
Commerce to show that he was accurately 
carrying out his instructions, and failing 
this he would be very promptly over- 
hauled and sunk. 

One small piece of grim consolation 
did the Captain of the Cryptic have as 
he was steaming savagely out of sight. 
Hurrying from West to East, there came 
the Aguaria of the great rival British line. 
Her also he saw held up, even as he had 
been, and vividly could he picture the 
mortification of his old Conway mate, 
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her skipper. ‘Mr. Wilkins,” he said, “one 
blessing, ours isn’t the only line in the 
soup, that’s plain. I don’t know how big 
his appetite is, but if that scathing pirate 
stays where he is till nightfall, he should 
snap up the Dutchman as well, and then 
none of the companies can crow.” 

Commander McTurk held up the Fiirs¢ 
Moltke about nine o’clock that night, and 
despite many threats of Imperial Mailed 
Fists and telegrams, sent her also remorse- 
lessly at right angles to her proper course, 
in a direction five degrees East of South. 
She carried instructions to repeat the 
code word /is¢ at intervals of thirty 
minutes, so as not to interfere with the 
other code words Commerce and Canada 
which every half-hour came out of the 
ether ahead of her. 

With these great liners Commander 
McTurk had felt no nervousness. He 
knew that their captains would be far too 
much concerned about their passengers 
to take any of the chances opened up by 
resistance, With cargo boats he could 
not be so certain. ‘‘ You see,” he pointed 
out to Cameron, “our whole racket’s 
three parts bluff and one part water, and 
if a man’s only got himself, and a well- 
insured steamboat and a handful of old 
sailors to consider, it’s quite possible 
he’d conclude to see our hand, I know 
I would under the circumstances, And 
you know it won’t do to shoot in earnest 
if they do refuse to stop.” 

“No,” said Cameron. ‘“That’s the 
blame’ exasperation of it. They’re half 
mutinous forrard, now they find that 
they’re pirates, as they say, and don’t 
carry a full pirate’s ticket. ‘That sea 
lawyer Kidd wants them to seize the ship, 
I believe, and go in for the real thing.” 

Next afternoon they had their example 
of a resister, A rust-streaked tramp of 
some thousand tons climbed up over their 
horizon, and was duly hailed and bidden 
heave-to. A watch of three hands were 
engaged in painting her boats. On the 
upper bridge a ragged sailorman sawed at 
the wheel, and a spruce little officer with 
a red torpedo beard sat on an aerated 
water box at the bridge end, smoking 
a long cigar and playing an accordion, 
Of the summons to stop he took no 
notice whatever. 

Followed the usual shot, and the gun- 
boat raced down to a hundred yards 
distance, and brought the tramp under 
her broadside battery. A voice through 
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a megaphone repeated the summons 
to surrender, and offered sinking as an 
alternative. 

The fierce little officer put down his 
instrument, spoke sharply down his engine- 


“**By James! don’t you 


room voice-tube, and conferred with his 
steersman. ‘The tramp’s pace slackened, 
and her head fell gradually off, sawing 
over the swells till it began to point 
towards the gunboat, 
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“Who the pit are you, anyway?” 
inquired the red-bearded officer. 

“You will hear in due time. In the 
meanwhile you are to consider yourself 
captured,” 


try to dictate to me!’” 


“Oh, am I? What's that pink table- 
cloth you’ve got hung out there with the 
white gate on it? Come out of those 
cardboard boxes and show yourselves. I 
want to see what kind of skunks you can 
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be that think you’re bosses of the Western 
Ocean. By James! don’t you try to 
dictate to me!” He seized the telegraph 
handle and jammed it down again with 
a vicious whirr to “ full speed ahead.” 

The engineer on watch had had his 
warning through the voice-tube, and 
promptly opened his throttle to the fullest. 
The little officer snapped an order at 
his wheelsman, which apparently was not 
carried out with that quickness he would 
have liked, for he sent him trundling with 
a sharp clip under the jaw, took the wheel 
himself and ground it over hard-a-star- 
board as far as it would go. ‘The old 
rust-streaked tramp came round like a 
yacht, and her bow headed straight for 
the gunboat’s side. Here at any rate was 
one skipper who was not afraid to ram. 

‘Good man,” said McTurk, and 
ordered one of his own engines to go 
astern whilst the other turned ahead. His 
vessel twisted like an eel, escaped the 
collision, and raced ahead, and for a mile 
the tramp hung doggedly after her and 
then went back to her course. All 
through the little episode the three hands 
of the watch had continued to paint at 
her boats, as though little occurrences 
such as these were too common to give 
interest. 

“By Glory !” said Commander McTurk, 
“Td give two dollars and a half to have 
that small red-bearded man under me for 
the next tough job I’m set to.” 

Captain Cameron laughed. ‘“ You'd 
find him a dear bargain, sir, even at that 
price. Either you’d have to kill him 
before you'd been together a week, or he’d 
kill you. He can only be one thing, 
and that’s skipper.” 

“Oh, you know him, then ?” 

“] should think I do. Kettle’s his 
name. Look: he shot off that ear-lobe 
forme. We were... . Well, tell you that 
later. Look, sir, there’s the Havre boat 
dead astern. She'll have her six hundred 
passengers. She’ll be our weight.” 

For a whole week Commander McTurk 
held up the traffic on the Western Ocean, 
and proved conclusively to the United 
States the value of fast cruisers in war 


time as commerce destroyers—and_in- 
cidentally, of course, proved exactly the 
same axiom to every other power on the 
globe which owned a ship and a fathom 
of seaboard. 

At the end of that week an oil engine 
noise 


woke into sudden and odour 
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amongst certain bastard sisal plants on a 
Bahama islet, and McTurk, on Gunboat 
17, saw the explanatory palms of Mr. 
Israel McMechie projected out to him 
across the hills and dales of ocean. 

France had sent a cruiser out to the 
scene of the outrages; the German 
Emperor ordered one _ squadron of 
battleships to be commissioned forth- 
with, and another squadron to be 
built; the United States sent what 
cruisers could be spared. Great Britain 
alone had sent no ships: she happened, 
as usual, to have part of her Atlantic 
squadron cruising about somewhere or 
other near the spot where it was wanted. 
Mr. McMechie seemed to have special 
dread of the policy of Great Britain. 

The Cryptic, the First Moltke, the 
Aquaria, and the other early captures 
had all made their way into port, and 
somehow it had leaked out that the whole 
thing was in some way or other a rather 
elaborate hoax, with a trifle of political 
flavouring thrown in. But that did not 
make some people any more amiable. 
The shipping companies, in particular, 
bawled for redress and vengeance. ‘They 
had been forced into an undue expendi- 
ture of coal, provisions, interest and 
wages, and the extra moneys they had 
earned from the liquor bills they quite 
forgot to mention. They cried loudly 
about the injury done to their passengers 

which was hardly fair, seeing that the 
said passengers were provided with at 
least one topic which would not wear 
out for a lifetime. And they talked about 
the unprotected state of the great trade 
routes in case of sudden forays—which, of 
course, had always been common news 
to everybody. 

So with the exception of Germany, who 
wanted to cry a three-months’ halt till her 
ships should be ready, the great powers 
interested quartered the seas with re- 
markable industry, and Commander 
McTurk got his warning only just in 
time. 

Of course, the thing to be done was 
to shake the wizard’s wand, and change 
back the gunboat, with its bristle of 
armament and its flaring 1'7, into the 
trim Lufkihumma, with as little delay 
as might be. But here Western Ocean 
weather stepped in most unkindly, For 
three days it blew a solid gale, and 
the yacht, fine sea-boat though she 
was, was hard put to it to keep afloat. 
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Furthermore, her coal was running ex- 
tremely short. 

Unship the heavy Krupp gun on the 
foredeck they dare not in that rage of 
sea, lest it should take charge and stove 
in the decks; and perched up high as it 
was, it made her roll till they thought 
the masts would go overboard. ‘They 
rid themselves piecemeal of the armoured 
tops, the two signal yards, the Maxims, 
the quaker broadside guns and _ their 
shields ; and once the rounded wood and 
canvas sides of the conning-tower were 
cut adrift, there stood firmly in mid-deck, 
as formerly, a very comfortable chart- 
house. But the stern big gun still poked 
a lengthy wooden chase out of its 
armoured hood, and the tackle of the 
wireless telegraphy sang between the 
mast-trucks. 

Now, on yachts, a wireless telegraphic 
installation is unusual, and on the other 
hand it would be widely known that Gun- 
boat 197 (which was about the same size 
as the Lufkihumma) had one. But 
Commander McTurk decided to keep in 
wireless telegraphic touch with his base 
till the last suspicious touch was wiped 
away, and this could not be whilst the 
weather lasted. For, most damning of all 
touches, they carried along the paint with 
them—the paint that could not be re- 
painted to an honest colour till something 
approaching a flat calm, or a_ harbour, 
gave a chance to rig stages over the side. 

It was at this point, whilst the gale was 
still making hard Western Ocean weather, 
that H.B.M.S. Panther blew into sight ; 
promptly saw Number 17; and _ bore 
down upon her under close-reefed topsails 
and steam. 

The signal ‘ Heave-to: I want to 
speak to you,” blew out from her lee 
rigging, and she called noisy attention to 
it with a blank cartridge. 

The other vessel, which had been 
riding head to sea, acknowledged the 
summons by rounding away before the 
gale, steaming into the seas at the top of 
her pace, and firing up another boiler on 
her few remaining tons of coal. Com- 
mander McTurk pulled down his wig till 
it almost reached his nose, and bit his 
thumbs in fury at fate. Being disgraced 
in the United States he could stand: he 
had been working for the United States’ 
good. Being swamped or sunk at sea— 
well, that was a sailor’s legitimate end. 
But being caught by the lubberly old- 
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fashioned Panther, and being patronised 
(as he was sure he would be) as a failure 
by her officers, was more than he could 
stomach under any considerations. And 
so he was prepared to do rather more 
than possible in making an escape. 

The gale, as has been said, was heavy 
for the yacht, but, to all appearances, it 
was just the Panthers weather. Her 
plump bows lifted her over the seas like a 
duck, and her canvas steadied her so that 
she rode like a swing. 

She was an ancient corvette, three- 
masted, barque-rigged, with ten knots of 
auxiliary steam, and had one degree more 
fighting value than a well-found Chinese 
junk. But she had a fine assortment of 
obsolete muzzle-loading guns, and after 
she had hoisted her second signal of 
** Heave-to or take the consequences,” she 
started hurling round shot with these, and 
making remarkably good practice consider- 
ing the weather. 

Commander McTurk’s fighting blood 
got on the boil, and if the after gun 
instead of that on the foredeck had been 
the quaker, it is probable that the Western 
Ocean would have seen that afternoon a 
very deadly duel. But luckily the real gun 
was so mounted that it would only fire a 
few points on either bow, and although 
Mc'lurk and Kidd (both — separately) 
cursed the after-deck weapon with every 
hard word they knew, it was a stolid wooden 
thing, and did not mind, So the windy 
afternoon wore on, whilst both vessels 
just held their places ; and then night fell. 

With darkness, Cameron brought word 
about the coal. 

“T’ve got my memory on it,” said 
Commander McTurk ; and half an hour 
later put up his helm and bore away with 
the sea abeam at right angles to his former 
course. ‘The Panther was out of sight, and 
the Panther with her crew at quarters 
blew on before the wind, and so passes 
out of this tale. The Panther possessed 
nothing so new as a search light, and 
on the morrow, more maritimo, her crew 
made lurid comment on this fact. 

: + + + + 

It was a fortnight after this that the 
S.Y. Lufkihumma, out of coal, but trim 
and debonair as shining brass and 
polished teak could make her, worked in 
under sail to Castle Harbour in the Ber- 
mudas for bunkers and mail. She had 
been having a most enjoyable cruise in 
some vague seas round the Bahamas or 








the West Indies. Her people’s accounts 
varied—but then yachtsmen’s navigation 
is notoriously weak, so no one in St. 
George’s paid much heed to discrepan- 
cies. She had not been troubled by the 
Western Ocean pirate because she was 
too small, or too far south, or, probably, 
because there was no pirate. Whose 
leg was being pulled? Oh, the pirate 
was genuine, was he? Well, certainly 
the Lufkihumma had not been seized. 

It was the extremely tall Commander 
John Kelly McTurk, U.S.N., who did 
the talking, and no one ever took him 
very seriously. <A fellow-officer in the 
same service, who was getting rid of a 
Philippine malaria in the St. George 
Hotel, laughingly guaranteed this. And 
if Commander McTurk was a trifle absent- 
minded in some of his answers, and 
openly said it was because he was so 
deadly anxious to get his mail, the pro- 
bable reason was (as the other officer ex- 
plained with a wink) that he was, as usual, 
after some girl or other, and wanted to see 
if the coast was clear of the troublesome 
one, three back, who had been his best 
girl eighteen months ago. His fellow- 
officer discoursed most wittily in the 
hotel verandah on Wiggy McTurk’s weak- 
ness in this direction, and the naval 
officers from the British ships on the 
station told lies to prove that they had 
more curious men in their own Service. 

There was a remarkable absence of 
news from McMechie. Mr. McMechie, 
with racial caution, was singularly anxious 
not to commit himself, and so, as the 
simplest way of doing this, had refrained 
from writing a solitary line. There was, 
however, a long and chatty letter from 
Miss Bridget McTuck, which unfortu- 
nately has only reached me in a very 
expurgated form. 

The first three pages, for a wager, 
referred to some unfortunate love affair. 
Anyway they are missing. I quote from 
the top of page four. 


** So you may thank me for clearing you 
out of that entanglement at any rate. 
This seems all our news that concerns you, 
and so I sign myself as usual 

“ Your affec. Sister, Bridget McTurk. 
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“PS. Your Scotch friend, Mr. J. 
McMechie—by the way, he comes from 
Judea, and not even Paisley, certain!y not 
Glasgow—Mr. McMechie has, they say, 
made a million on Wall Street over the 
late scare. He had the pluck to know that 
the whole thing was ridiculous, and sold 
when stocks flopped (as they did, let me tell 
vou, J. K.) and then bought in again when 
they touched the floor. Result $1,000,000. 
So much for a Hebrew’s faith in U.S. 

*P. S.No. 2. More about McMechie. 
fle has bought a shipyard, and has secured 
theorders thatthe Navy Board have given out 
for three new cruisers, which they ordered 
owing to the late scare. He seems a useful 
man for you to know. Am writing to 
him this mail to bring your name before him, 

PS. Many thanks for that bottle of 
patent medicine which you say you saw 
Javourably mentioned in an advertisement. 
Ihave found it most warming. Please 
send another. Larger if they make them. 

““T open again to say that idiot of a 
woman Sallie Hamilton has just called. 
She has got some idea in her head that 
you were somehow or the other mixed up 
in this pirate business. I showed her the 
above-mentioned bottle, with the wrapper, 
pointing out it was mailed by you from 
New York when the pirate was doing 
brisk business in mid Atlantic. That 
about cooked her goose. I dont really 
know, J. K., how you could have dangled 
after such a silly woman as Sallie, But 
my ! she did get mad when I said so.” 


Commander McTurk’s red face with 
its thousand tiny wrinkles twitched as he 
read. Bridget was really too exasperating 
at times. But Bridget often let solid 
information leak out in her postscripts. 

‘Now, I suppose,” said Commander 
McTurk to himself, “that McMechie 
thinks he’s made a catspaw of me; but 
to my idea the boot’s on the other foot. 
The States wanted those cruisers: I've 
seen to it that we’ve got ’em. ‘The 
means don’t matter.” 


THE FOURTH COMPLETE STORY IN THIS SERIES 
WILL APPEAR IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER, ENTITLED :— 


“THE 
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The sixth-form room, Eton. 


(Showing the birches for flogging.) 
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{Hills & Saunders. 


The Eton Schooldays of Certain Celebrities. 


BY AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 


THE RIGHT HON. ST. JOHN BRODRICK. 


T was the fashion, when St. John 
srodrick was a lad, for parents to 
send their boys to Eton much 

earlier than they do now. ‘The usual age 
was then twelve or thirteen, and in some 
cases their acquaintance with Eton began 
at the tender age of eight or nine, when 
they passed through the able hands of 
the late Rev. John Hawtrey, whose house 
was a nursery for budding Etonians. 

Possibly there are disadvantages in a 

boy’s going so young to a public school ; 
but personally I am free to confess that I 
do not know in what they consist. The 
advantages, on the other hand, are enor- 
mous ; for, taking it for granted that every 
influence the lad will come across at a 
school like Eton will be for good, his 
character before he is launched in his 
teens is unformed and moreover ripe and 
susceptible for good, or the reverse. 
There is no school in the world where 
independence and manliness are so well 
taught by object lessons as at Eton. As 
an instance of what I mean, I remember 
having a conversation once on this very 
subject with St. John Brodrick, and 
we both agreed in contrasting one’s 
affection for the dear old school on 
leaving as against the homesickness one 
felt as a new boy. 
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The reason is not far to seek. At most 
schools there are dormitories at the houses, 
public places for working, and all meals 
are taken in some big room or hall. At 
Eton the new boy is ushered into a snug 
little room all to himself, where he finds a 
fold-up bed, washing-stand, table, Windsor 
chairs, and bureau. Here he has his 
breakfast and tea, and prepares his 
lessons, in solitary state. No one comes 
near him. At luncheon and supper all 
the boys in the house meet, otherwise his 
little room is his home—especially at a 
Dame’s house, where the boy has to go out 
to his tutor’s pupil-room. At first, there- 
fore, there is an appalling feeling of 
loneliness ; but it does not last long, and 
after a time one gets to love one’s little 
room, especially when the walls and book- 
shelves become adorned later on with 
pictures and books—the gifts of friends 
who have left. 

St. John Brodrick went to Eton fairly 
young, and he had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of going to Dr. Warre’s house, 
which at that time was at the zenith of 
its fame. Dr. Warre was a young man 
then, and his keenness, virility, strength 
of character, and thoroughness, were 
responsible for his phenomenal success 
with his boys, more than his great acquire- 
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ments as a scholar. St. John Brodrick 
was a boy after Dr. Warre’s own heart. 
Honest, straightforward, simple-minded, 
and hard-working — certainly — plodding 
rather than brilliant. In games he was 
just the same. I can see him now at 
football, a reliable, staunch man in the 
“bully,” content to do his utmost to help 
his side along without shining in any 
burst of speed, or electrifying achievement 
which would make the crowd cheer. 
In everything he undertook he was above 
all things sound. Strangely enough, the 
only photograph I have of him when we 
were boys together 
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imitated by the rest of the school, 
Accordingly he spoke to many stalwart 
and popular youths who were in the eight, 
the eleven, and the “Field,” and_per- 
suaded them to order uniforms and join, 
Shortly afterwards, there was an inspection 
by an officer of the Guards, who came 
over from Windsor. We assembled in 
the yard in front of the old mathematical 
schools, each armed with the cumbersome 
Snider of those days. ‘The “Swell” 
recruits had had very little time to pick 
up their drill, but they looked very smart 
in their new grey and light blue uniforms. 

I remember the 





was taken outside 
his tent in the 
uniform of an Eton 
Volunteer when we 
were camping out. 
After all the fuss 
that has been 
made concerning 
our soldiers’ head- 
gear, it is rather 
odd that I should 
find this old photo- 
graph in which he 
is depicted as a 
colour-sergeant 
wearing one of the 
ridiculous’ old 
forage caps. 
Inthe early 
seventies,  volun- 
teering at Eton was 
looked upon with 
mild contempt, and 
but for Dr. Warre, 
who succeeded in 
infusing — enthusi- 
asm into his own 








whole scene as 
if it were yester- 
day. ‘*Fatty” 
Moss (Captain of 
the boats), Brod- 
rick, and Mul- 
holland, all at 
Warre’s, were un- 
commonly _ busy, 
acting more as 
sheep dogs with 
an unruly — flock 
than as_ officers. 
At last, just as 
everything seemed 
all right and the 
order was about to 
be given to march 
to the playing 
fields, where the 
inspection was to 
be held, Dr. Warre 
descried one of the 
rank and file, a 
well-known mem- 
ber of the eleven, 
carrying on an ani- 








house, the corps 

would have been Photo by] 
in a very bad way. 

Young Brodrick was very keen, and took 
the trouble to master his drill and pass 
his shooting classes. I forget whether 
he shot for Eton at Wimbledon, but I 
know he was above the average as a 
marksman, Only one boy held a com- 
mission, and that was Mellish, afterwards 
a famous shot at Wimbledon. 

There were many funny episodes, by 
the way, in connection with the Volunteers 
in those days. Dr. Warre, who was the 
Deus ex machina, knew perfectly well 
that whatever the ‘‘Swells” made up 
their minds to do would be immediately 


Mr. Brodrick as an Eton volunteer. 





mated argument 
[Hills & Saunders. with a superior 
officer. 

“Silence in the ranks there!” he 
shouted, and strode up to the scene of 
the disturbance. ‘“ Now then, what does 
all this talking mean?” he queried. 

“Please, sir,” replied the Swell recruit, 
“*T told Brodrick I hadn’t got a Johnny 
behind me, and he said I was a ddank 
file—as if it was my fault!” 

Half the school had assembled outside 
the railings of the courtyard by this time 
to see the start, and the fifes and drums 
were impatient to tune up, so Dr. Warre 
said very gently to the recruit: “I think, 
perhaps, as it is an inspection to-day, you 
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might like to look on. You will soon 
pick up your drill.” 

‘The Snider was returned to the armoury, 
and the irate cricketer had his volunteer 
trousers made into knickerbockers for 
running with the beagles. 


‘The boys who are on the foundation of 


the school are called Coliegers, or “ Tugs.” 
‘They are for the most part boys of excep- 
tional ability, for the competitive examina- 
tion when they enter Eton is of the 
stiffest, and as a rule there are only 
vacancies for about ro per cent. of those 
who go up. When 
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gowned Tugs with certain painful inter- 
views with the Headmaster. It is 
customary, when a boy is complained of, 
for the sixth-form prapostor to make his 
appearance in the culprit’s classroom 
during eleven-o’clock school. He opens 
the door, and addressing the master, 
says: “Is So-and-So in this division ?” 
If the master answers “ Yes,” the pre- 
postor says, “ He is to stay afterwards,” 
‘This means, that directly after school the 
boy has to go and see the Headmaster 
outside Chambers. The delinquent is 

then told what the 





I first went to 
Eton the Collegers 
and Oppidans 
were like oil and 
vinegar ; they sel- 
dom had much to 
say to each other, 
in school time or 
in play hours 
either. When a 
young Colleger 
had to pass 
through a crowd 
of Oppidan lower 
boys, he was 
greeted with 


shouts of “Tug! 
Tug!” and often 
a book or two was 
hurled at his head. 
By degrees, how- 
ever, this absurd 
prejudice gradu- 
ally melted away. 
I believe (Bishop) 
Welldon and H. 
Ki. Ryle (who was 
to be Bishop of 








— accusation is, and 
if he has never 
been complained 
of before, he claims 
“first fault” and 
goes off with a 
caution. If, on 
the other hand, he 
is an old offender, 
he is told to “ go 
upstairs.” There 
he finds himself 
in the sixth-form 
room, of which I 
have obtained an 
excellent _ little 
photograph, which 
includes the 
dreaded block 
and three of the 
famous birch rods. 
‘Two little ‘Tugs 
are in attendance, 
and it is their 
duty to hold the 
culprit down 
whilst the neces- 
sary number of 








Winchester) on 
the Collegers’ 
side, and the 
Lytteltons, Brodrick, Bruce, and Mel- 
ville Macnaghten on the other, had 
a great deal to do with the burying of 
the hatchet. ‘There was, I should add, 
never anything personal in the feud— 
perhaps I should say, estrangement. 
It was a tradition handed down from 
many generations of Etonians, and it cul- 
minated each year on St. Andrew’s day, 
when the match between rival teams of 
Collegers and Oppidans was played at 
the Wall. 

So far as many of the lower boys were 
concerned, they associated the little 
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Mr. Brodrick to-day. 


strokes from the 
[Elliott & Fry. birch are being 

administered. I 
am told that corporal punishment is 
much less frequent now than in my day. 
‘That may well be the case, for in the 
seventies I should think thirty per cent. 
of the whole school were birched at 
some time or other during their five 
or six years at Eton. Swishing, in fact, 
was thought nothing of, except, perhaps, 
at the psychological moment. ‘This, 
however, has very little to co with the 
subject of my sketch, for young Brodrick 
never had any but the pleasantest inter- 
views with Dr. Hornby, and his visits to 
the room where the block and birches are 
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kept were in the honourable position of 
sixth-form boy. 

St. John Brodrick was a_ valuable 
addition to “Pop,” the Eton debating 
society, and took the greatest interest in 
everything connected therewith. Alfred 
Lyttelton and Ryle (Bishop of Winchester) 
were the main political combatants on the 
Liberal side, and Brodrick and Beckett 
Denison (now Lord Grimthorpe) on that 
of the Conservatives. The latter, how- 
ever, even in those days, occasionally 
crossed the floor. It was later on, in Mr. 
Brodrick’s University days, that he became 
seriously bitten with a desire to fight in 
the political arena. At “Speeches” in 
1875 he distinguished himself, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait), who 
was present, told Brodrick’s relatives that 
he ought to enter as early as possible on 
a Parliamentary career. I may mention, 
however, that when at Balliol he was 
President of the Union, strangely enough 
just preceding George Curzon, who went 
up to Oxford from Eton two years after 
Brodrick, and to the same college. How 
thoroughly those two know each other, 
and what solid mutual respect must under- 
lie all their political thrust and riposte ! 

Unless I am much mistaken, St. John 
Brodrick must have felt the strain of the 
last few years more than most people 
can realise. No one who has ever known 
him well can possibly pretend to doubt 
his good intention and honesty of purpose 
in anything he undertakes,—and the 
doubts, criticisms, and aspersions with 
which he has been at times assailed in 
the public press must have been harder 
for him to bear than for most men. This 
has been particularly the case of late, 
when the unfortunate ma/lentendu with the 
Viceroy of India has been discussed at 
every street corner. ‘The whole situation 
is particularly interesting to an old Eton 
contemporary who knew the boys so well 
that were the respective “ fathers ” (in the 
Wordsworthian sense) of the present dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 

I have only to close my eyes and I 


can see them both as Eton boys. What 
a contrast! Young Brodrick sturdy, 
grave, almost solemn in manner, with 


extraordinarily deep-set, serious eyes, and 
a braw—even as a boy—knitted with 
those lines which are supposed to mark 
a sense of responsibility. On the other 
hand, little Curzon, round of face, with 
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the pink-and-white complexion of a girl, 
quick in all his movements as he was in 
repartee—in a word, the embodiment of 
vigour and alertness of mind. 

A duel coram publico between these old 
friends, who date their knowledge of each 
other from what might almost be called 
childhood, cannot fail to be of interest, but 
at the same time it has its pathetic side, 
It is a modern replica of the friends of 
the old gladiatorial schools fighting in the 
public arena. 

Without reaching the goal of every 
“dry-bob” at Eton, St. John Brodrick 
was decidedly above the average as a 
cricketer, and often distinguished himself 
when playing for his house. In fact, at 
all the games he took up he was a success, 
for he brought to them not only energy, 
keenness, and good natural physical 
powers, but also a painstaking and per- 
severing disposition. 

I will close these random reminiscences 
with a description of a famous house 
match for the cup in which Brodrick was 
a prominent actor, It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Oscar Browning, who had 
a large house at Eton, was resigning, and 
feeling ran very high in the school, the 
boys endorsing the opinions of their 
respective tutors. It so happened that 
Warre’s and Browning’s had both strong 
football teams, and were drawn against 
each other. All the school turned out to 
see the match, which at times degenerated 
into little more than a pugilistic encounter, 
with little shinning matches in various 
parts of the field. 

When time was called the match was a 
tie, and the excitement had redoubled by 
the day it was played off. Mulholland 
was captain of Warre’s team, Brodrick 
second captain, and “ Jacko” Lambton 
(Lord Durham) and his twin brother 
“reddy” were mainstays of the side. 
Everybody in the school assembled to 
see the match, for it was well known that 
something besides superiority at football 
underlay the contest. No sooner was the 
ball put in the bully by “corner” than 
the fun began. Free and desperate hack 
ing was the order of the day, and when 
at last Brodrick and “ Jacko” Lambton 
scored a goal for Warre’s an indescribable 
scene of mad excitement ensued. How 
it would have ended it is impossible to 
say, had not the masters intervened and 
stopped the match 
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HE usual two pardners bound for 
that goal no man in the North 
needed to specify in the winter 

following upon the Klondyke Rush. 

They had suffered the usual hardships, 

and some that were unusual. For certainly 

no white man had ever undertaken such 

a journey on the Yukon in the winter 

without dogs. In trying to learn the 

lesson of the North they found, as men 
do otherwhere, in the unteachableness of 
others, that kind of cruel help that only 
the failure of our fellows would seem to 
give us. They called their most significant 
Copyright 1905 by E 
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“The dark scar upon the snow must be a burnt out fire.” 


THE CARIBOU STAND. 





H ROBINS. 


object-lesson the Caribou Stand. They 
came upon it on the last stretch of the 
worst part of their journey. 

The elder man, who was commonly 
called the Colonel, “ because he was a 
Kentuckian,” was near the end of his 
tether. “'The Boy’s” case was but little 
better. Worn, starving, filled with bitter- 
ness against each other, and a great 
horror of the probable end, they had 
seen below them in the moonlight, on 
the ledge of the ancient river-terrace, the 
first human sign in that unforgettable 
fortnight. 
lizabeth Robins. » 
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The dark scar upon the snow must be 
a burnt-out fire—the long black shadow 
an Indian sled like the one they toiled 
with. 

They turned and looked at one another 
with changed eyes. 

‘“A camp!” 

It didn’t matter in that moment 
whether white or native. Even if the 
speech were Ingalik, the heart would still 
be human. ‘They had tested that. 

So down the cliff, slipping, sliding—in 
their overmastering fatigue falling, in 
their new courage recovering quickly— 
they worked round in front of the little 
riverward-looking camp. A hut hollowed 
in a drift, and only faced with timber. 
Held in place on the roof by the Indian 
sled, and pieces of flat shale, a curtain of 
dressed skin fell over the entrance like a 
veil over a marred and shrinking face. 
What behind ?” 

Each of the men outside felt himself 
arrested by an overmastering dread of 
drawing the veil away. ‘They hesitated, 
listening. No sound. 

“ Hello!” called the Colonel, and his 
shaking voice was fainter than he dreamed. 

They waited. All still. Then this 
tongue they had come to hear speak 
comfort, Ingalik or English, was done 
with speech, and the only camp they had 
found was a gold-digger’s grave. 

But again the Colonel called : “ Hello !” 

A voice : “‘ Who’s there ?” 

They pushed the curtain aside, and the 
moonlight entered faintly. A man half 
rose up out of his blankets. No Indian. 
And now another face—-ghastly white, 
and young, 

“Well!” said the man with the grey 
beard. ‘‘You're the first visitors we’ve 
had.” 

He came outside. Hardly looking at 
his visitors, he began to make the fire, for 
no man loses time in this country over 
introductory observations. As for the 
travellers,—fire, food, and a human face 
—were nct these enough ? 

There wasn’t room for the new-comers 
in the little snow house with the drift- 
wood lintel. What matter? After the 
first full meal they had had for four days, 
they spread the sleeping-bag between the 
deer-skin curtain and the dying fire, and 
crawled in, 

All they knew of their host was that he 
was John Donaldson from northern New 
York, and the young man (who presumably 


had gone to sleep again) was Billy Curtis 
—and they had plenty of grub. 

“* How far are you from the first settle- 
ment ?” 

“God knows. Maybe twenty, maybe 
forty miles,” 

“*Can’t possibly be so far.” 

“Glad you're so certain.” 


They slept till late the following after- 
noon, ‘There was a camp fire crackling, 
and beside it, as the Boy pushed his wild 
head out of the sleeping-bag, he saw 
Donaldson’s pardner on his knees, straight- 
ening a saucepan over the blaze. Curtis’s 
beardless young face was wan and hope- 
less. ‘Twice he winced as if under the 
touch of some intolerable pain. Ah, 
yes! his feet were wrapped in shapeless 
clouts, and he moved about on all 
fours. Donaldson came down the hill, 
and flung an armful of fuel by the fire. 

“ Hello!” he said gruffly to his guest. 

“ Hello!” answered the Boy. 

At this exchange the Colonel came to 
the surface. When presently he untied 
the rope round the neck of his collapsed 
provision bag, “ Don’t !” said Donaldson : 
“Tm getting dinner for four.” 

“Well, ’m not sure that we ought to 
go walkin’ into your stuff.” 

“Might as well. I'll have to leave a 
lot of good grub behind when I go on.” 

The young fellow with the bandaged 
feet had started slightly. 

“Got a touch o’ frost in your toes?” 
inquired the Colonel. 

The young fellow nodded. 

More than a touch. He got his feet 
frozen some time back,” said the elder 
man. “I had-to drag Billy those last 
miles—drag him as well as all our pro- 
visions and bedding. Had to go three 
times over every inch we travelled.” 

Neither the Boy nor the Colonel had 
liked Donaldson’s looks so well by day- 
light —but he was ‘fa white man,” after 
all. 

‘“‘T walked all I could.” ‘The look on 
the wasted face of the one who had given 
out was a thing to make you turn away 
your eyes, 


“Well, this is mighty comfortin’,” the 
Colonel said, sitting back in his sheltered 
place and stretching out his plate for a 
third helping of beans; “but if the 
weather holds we’ve got to push on— 
hey, Boy?” 
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“Sure . . .!” He stopped short at the 
sudden look in Billy Cuniis’s face. 

It wasn’t really very cold, but they 
all crowded into the snow-hut, and lit 
their pipes. Only the Colonel seemed 
inclined for talk ; but Donaldson did say 
they had made friends with the Anvik 
missionary and his wife. They wanted 
Billy to stay on as assistant teacher in 
the native school. Pity he didn’t! 

“Ves, nice thing for a Klondyker!” 
said Billy angrily. “‘Teaching A B C 
to a lot of lousy Indians!” 

When they talked of the trail Donaldson 
grew silent. 

“] met a man once, 
“who'd been with Peary—up yonder, 
huntin’ for the Pole. He tried to give 
me an idea of what it was like—but Lord! 
no tellin’ does it. ‘The last week has 
done more explainin’ than a_ library 
could.” 

Donaldson only nodded. 

“Another funny thing about the trail 
is that you learn so much about yourself 
that you never knew before.” The 
Colonel’s look was sombre. 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Donaldson, 
more surly than ever, 

“Well,—a ...” The Colonel stared 
at his pipe, and then rubbed his eyes as 
if to rub some ugly vision off the retina. 
“In the way of gettin’ used to things, 
I mean.” 

But nobody present seemed to have 
had any such experience. ‘The Colonel 
felt a bit lonely. 

“This man that was with Peary, he 
found it so. ‘Told me when they ran 
out o’ feed, it hurt him a lot to kill the 
first dog, though it was to keep the rest 
o’ the team alive—got another man to do 
the slaughterin’, and he simply couldn't 
skin it. But by-and-by he 
was thankful he had some- 
thing to skin. And he 


” 


said the Colonel, 





ate dog himself, sah! 
Think o’ that!” (No one 
seemed tocareto.) ‘“‘ And 


the funny thing was,” he 
went on, ‘‘the dogs had 
just the same feelin’s. It 
kind o’ comforted him, 
he said, after lettin’ the 
first one be killed, to see 


how some o’ those hungry brute beasts 


went supperless rather than eat their 
companion.” 
“How long did that last?” said 


) 


Donaldson harshly. 
and hungry ?” 

The Colonel nodded mournfully. “‘ Yes, 
they got over their squeamishness, and 
the survivors would fight for the carcass — 
eat him unskinned, smoking, hair and 
all.” 

His three companions sat and stared 
at their drawn-up knees. ‘The Colone!] 
was sorry that he had thought of that 
explorer fella. It wasn’t the moment 
to tell such tales, ‘“ Pretty choky in 
here,” he said, and crawled out. ‘The 
others followed. ‘‘ Lord! how light it is 
yet ws 

“ Yes,” answered Donaldson, gloomily, 
“and the sun’s beginning to rot the 
snow.” 

They stared about disconsolately. ‘They 
had all heard of the six weeks between 
the rotting of the trail and the opening 
of navigation, when no man in the North 
may travel, however great his courage or 
his need. 

“T think I’ll take a look at the lay o’ 
the land!” The Colonel had to use 
some persuasion to get Donaldson to 
show him the natural bridge over the 
ravine—the short cut to the top of the 
rocky spur that broke the sweep of the 
old river-terrace. 

“From there you can see far up the 
valley.” Ultimately Donaldson, still hesi- 
tating, asked the Boy to come along with 
them — even 
urged him. 

No, he hadn’t 
an y snow- 
shoes. 

*o Fee 
Billy’s.” Ast ea 
* “By Gra- ie 
cious! I 


“Till they got good 









‘He leaned forward, ‘Lend me your gun,” 
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answered: “ Left her in 
the snow somewhere——’ 

“No. shootin’-irons in 
the whole outfit ?” 

“Oh, he’s got his der- 
ringer, Donaldson has.” 

‘They watched the others 
dropping down into the 
ravine. Billy turned 
sharply: “When — you 
cached your traps up 
yonder did you notice— 
was there anything on 
Donaldson’s sled ?” 

‘¢ The cover.” 

‘Nothing else? Nothing 
underneath ?” 

** Don't think so.” The 
30oy took up his sorry- 
looking show-shoes. 

“Well, I'd be awfully 
obliged if you’d get up on 
the roof and look.” 

The Boy threw down 
the tattered — birch-bark. 
“Say, Billy, what'll you 
take for your snow-shoes?” 

‘The owner seemed not 
to hear. ‘ You don’t have 
to unlash the cover. Just 


“He felt Donaldson's eyes boring into him through the gloom. A long time feel, will you r” 


the silent presence stood there.” 


forgot : I’ve got to tinker up my own before 
I can go on.” 

He turned some twine and a knife out 
of his pocket. ‘Then he sat considering, 
and idly looking after the two. Yes, sir. 
Kentucky was wonderfully freshened up. 
Queer codger, Donaldson! How his hip 
pocket bulged! Why, yes, he must be 
carryin’ a 

Of all the things the Boy had lost on 
his long journey, thought of the lost rifle 
preyed most. ‘There was one thing more 
imperative even than need of snow-shoes, 
He must buy, borrow, beg . 

“What sort of a rifle did you bring ?” 
he asked. 

*“A—oh,a....” Billy, with knit brows, 
was thinking his own thoughts. 

**Did you happen to have a revolver 
along too ?” 
“ Me ? 
smokeless.” 

“Got any special use for it?” What 
the devil made the fella drop his eyes like 
that? “ Let’s have a look at her.” 

In a low preoccupied voice, Billy 





No—only my _ thirty-forty 





The Boy climbed up 

and inspected the situation, 

calling down first, ‘‘ Nop!” then “ Yep! 
little flat pack——” 

“Shut up! Come down. It’s all 
right.” 

Billy was staring at the ravine. ‘Two 
figures were in sight, mounting the crag. 
“Needn’t say anything about it,” he 
added, as the boy scrambled down; “I 
only wanted to know if it was packed.” 

“ Thinkin’ of makin’ a start soon ?” 

“N-no. But it’s packed,” he said 
lamely, ‘‘ ready for when a start zs made.” 

“Why, there isn’t grub enough on that 
sled to last a couple o’ fellas three 
days.” 

‘Guess it’d last one man to the first 
village.” 

“One man?” Was it possible that he 
thought he would soon be able to travel ? 
‘T s’pose that’s your sled up there ?” 

Billy shook his head. ‘My sled’s 
down on the trail somewhere.” 

The two on the crag had turned and 
were coming back. ; 

“Did that owl keep you awake last 
night?” asked Billy, looking up at the 
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dead evergreen near the camp. “I'd like 
to have a shot at him.” 

“ Borrow the derringer.” 

“ He ain’t fond o’ lendin’ his derringer. 
See here: I'll give you my snow-shoes if 
you'll lend me your revolver till we meet 
in Dawson.” ‘The last words came 
tumbling out feverishly. He leaned for- 
ward. ‘‘ Zevd me your gun! Hey?” 

“ Sorry —left it down the trail.” 

Billy drew back. Night had fallen on 
his face. 

The other two were coming up out of 
the ravine. Now they could hear the 
Colonel saying, ‘‘ Let’s all start to-morrow, 
then,” and Donaldson answering, ‘* Don’t 
you wait. It’s no country to wait for 
anybody in.” 

Billy had leaned forward as if to reach 
a branch of dead spruce for the fire. His 
long lank hair swept the Boy’s shoulder, 
as he said very low: “Don’t go to- 
morrow—f’ God’s sake don’t go!” ‘Then 
he straightened himself, and began to 
chop at the dead branch. 

Donaldson, as he came up, glanced 
sharply at the two who had stayed 
behind. ‘I suppose you’d like to pack 
your grub to-night—hey ?” He went on 
briskly into the snow hut. He dragged 
out a gunny sack and returned for a 
broached side of bacon, and a saw. 
“Help yourselves,” he said, undoing the 
sack, 

silly had crawled up behind the 
strangers and knelt there, looking on. 
There was that in his face that made the 
Colonel say, “ I wish you two were coming 
along with us !” 

“Can't you see he isn’t able to travel ?” 
Donaldson asked harshly. 

The Boy fixed him with a bold eye: 
“ What’s your plan, then ?” 

“Oh, I thought we could hang on till 
the steamers run.” 

As Donaldson moved about, the keen 
scrutiny that every now and then he 
bestowed upon Billy and the Boy was 
not lost on either. But neither gave a 
sign. It was as if the elder man expected 
to surprise some secret understanding. 
Whether by design or chance, he gave 
the Boy no opportunity for a word alone 
with the Colonel ; but he was most zealous 
in helping to make everything ready. He 
Was quite severe on Billy for his selfish 
refusal to sell his snow-shoes, when he 
couldn’t use them himself. Notwith- 
standing Billy’s sorrowful and enigmatic 
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looks, the Boy was “pretty mad” about 
the snow-shoe matter, till suddenly it 
flashed across him: “ He thinks if I don’t 
have snow-shoes I can’t go. Way is he 
sO anxious ?” 

When all was in order for the early 
start, “Now we'll have a bite,” says 
Donaldson, like one with a weight off his 
mind, 

The Boy was very sleepy. ‘I'll talk 
to Kentucky when we're in the bag,” 
he thought, as the others still sat pouring 
down hot tea. He got up and spread the 
bed in the same place, between the deer- 
skin curtain and the camp-fire. He would 
have liked to be farther away to-night, 
but he felt that to move would be to 
show his hand. 

Half in, half out of the bag, he 
ostentatiously yawned and stretched. But 
Donaldson, the silent, had grown talkative. 

While the Boy was promising himself 
to keep awake till the story was ended, 
he fell asleep, and never knew when the 
Colonel joined him. 

*“To-whoo ! whoo !’ 

Why, that must be Billy's owl. The 
Boy undid the flap, pulled himself up, and 
pushed the tlap down as well as he could 
between his own knee and his companion’s 
head. 

**’T'o-whoo—whoo—oo ! ” 

While the Boy stared sleepily among 
the sparse, down-slanting branches for a 
shadow that might be the owl, his hood 
fell back again and heaviness descended 
on his eyelids. Sleep strikes the trail- 
man like a club. He drops with hardly a 
struggle. But to have your frost-bitten 
cheek come down hard on a log of drift- 
wood —projection of the snow hut’s door- 
sill—will rouse even a trailman. He 
started up again and felt for the rag he 
called his handkerchief to lay against his 
bleeding face. Whispering? He looked 
round. Why, that was Billy’s weak and 
husky pipe sounding close to his ear. Of 
course, behind the deerskin. And the 
muffled voice of the other man from 
farther back. Fogged and faintly into 
the Boy’s drowsy ear came the words: 

“Tf that fellow says any more about it 
in the morning, you’ve got to tell him that 
you simply can’t travel. See?” 

** Y—yes ¥ 

“It’s a funny thing you've forgotten, 
yourself, how you suffered.” 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten—anything.” 
An edge was in the last word, an agony, 
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that cut the veil of sleep from top to 
bottom, and the Boy opened clear eyes 
upon the moon, 

Softly Donaldson cleared his throat : 
** Haven't I done all I could for you?” 
he whispered. 

“ You—you’ve done alot.” Hastily the 
frightened words fell out—‘“‘ helped me to 
buy my outfit, and 

* 1’m not talking about money. Haven’t 
I done all a man can do to get you to 
the Klondyke ? ” 

** You've done a frightful lot.” 

“T can’t get you new feet. Can’t haul 
you and food and bedding eleven hundred 
miles, can I?” 

“No:” 

“And don’t you run away with the 
notion that anybody else can. These 
outsiders coming in make things look 
different, but——” 

“Yes, things did look different.” 
There was hope, even courage, struggling 
in the tone. 

* But they aren’t any different. There 
isn't one of them would drag his pardner 
the miles I’ve hauled you.” 

**T s’pose not.” 

“You've got to promise to let them go 
about their business in the morning.” 

“Oh, I can’t prevent their going. But 
I begin to see it all better since these 
others came,” Billy whispered. 

“Hey ?” 

“T’ve kept you back long enough. 
Why don’t you go on in the morning with 
them? Leave me toto wait for the 
steamer.” 

“Who's going to pay for the passage ? 
I’ve put every damn’ dollar I’ve got in 
the world into this——” 

‘“T know—I know.” 

“You dont know. You don’t know 
the condition your feet are in.” 

“ Guess I know they’re givin’ me hell.” 

“Ves, but you don’t know it’s hopeless. 
They won't get any better—they’ll only 
get worse: that is”— he caught himselt 
up—‘“ they will if you go on the trail.” 
A long pause. ‘So, if you’ve been enter- 
taining that idea you’d better give it up.” 

“Oh, I’ve given up most things,’—the 
low voice was sick with despair,—‘“ but it’s 
this fog we seem to be in, that I can’t 
stand. For so long you’ve been saying 
one thing to me and meaning another 
You say, ‘I can’t leave you,’ but you are 
thinking all the time that your business 
is to go on as long as you can stand. 
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You talk about Aunt Julia and the 
children,—you mean that a man of family 
oughtn’t to sacrifice himself——” ; 

“ Now you are getting morbid again.” 

“ But all the time you are thinking : 
suppose you stay here and nurse me, 
nurse me till I die. Provisions gone, no 
money—there’d be nothing left, you think, 
but a bullet through your head.” 

A horrible eloquence in the only stressed 
word. 

“When you look at me, I can see in 
your face just about how long you think 
I'll last.” Donaldson tried to interrupt. 
“Just as before we quit the trail, when 
you pulled me past those blow-holes in 
the river, you couldn’t help coasting the 
very edge. And I saw how you thought 
I might fall in.” 

You lie,” 

“No, Uncle Donaldson, I don’t lie. 
I’ve tried to think you don’t know what 
these fellows coming meant to me—but 
you do know.” 

“T know you're out of your head.” 

“T wish I were! I wish I were! Then 
maybe—I wouldn’t realise. ... Do go 
on with them to-morrow. Tl explain it. 
I'll say I begged you to.” 

No answer. 

“When these men came you were all 
ready to go.” 

“What!” 

‘**____ ready to go alone.’ 

“You're raving.” 

“What kept you, Uncle Donaldson ? 
you don't go to-morrow J shall know.” 
A breathless pause. 

“You needn’t be afraid to leave me my 
little chance of life. It isn’t only dead 
men who tell no tales.” The low words 
were Clear. 

** Hush !—damn— 

“No, I can’t be hushed up this time ”— 
suddenly the voice rose hysterical—“ for 
I know what'll happen if I let these 
men go, and leave you and me here 
alone——” 

“Hush, I say !” 

The deerskin moved. 

‘When they’re gone you’// cure me! 
Same way you cured the last dog when 
he fell and broke his back.” 

‘There was sudden movement in the 
snow hut, and the words, no longer 
whispered, came in muffled agony, as if 
from under blankets. ‘“ Uncle! Id 
rather you shot me. . . . Uncle!” 

The Boy was out of the hampering bag 
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in a flash, his hand almost on the deer- 
skin, arrested in the act of bursting in 
upon Donaldson—hearing him whisper : 
“Tf I didn’t know you were half crazy I 
wouldn’t forgive you that.” 

“Oh ! please forgive me—forgive me ! ” 

“Well, don’t wake the others, that’s 
all.” 

“No—no: I must have been 
a little crazy. That’s what I’ve 
been afraid of. I knew as long 
as I could keep my mouth 
shut—— O Lord! the pain!’ 

For awhile every- 

thing. was. still as 
death on the other 
side of the curtain. 
The Boy 
dared 
hardly 
breathe. 
The ghostly 
moon 
drooped 
nearer, 
below the 
forlorn 
branches, 
down-bent 
and bare, as 
if the very 
dead in 
hature, 
sapless tree 
and burnt- 
out planet, 
leaned 
Chose r, 
listening. 

“Uncle!” 

"r  told 
you not to 
call me 
that.” 

“T forgot 
—I haven’t 
done it be- 
fore these 
fellows.” 

*F cant 
have outsiders mixing up in my private 
affairs. Do you hear?” Then, almost 
kindly, “Their coming hasn’t changed 
anything. Hardly a day but you've 
kept on hinting—hinting—you’d ‘ better 
be dead,’ and all that. And I’ve always 
shut you up, haven’t 1? Haven't I ? 

“Yes, but I saw you didn’t mean what 
you said.” 
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Silence fora moment. Speaking in the 
strained voice of one trying to keep him- 
self in hand: ‘Then why,” demanded 
Donaldson, ‘ wouldn’t I give you my 
revolver ?” 

** Because you weren't sure 
which way I'd point it.” 

‘The words were very low, but Donaldson 
must have heard them. 

A long, long silence in the 
hut. 

‘The Boy grew very cold, 

but he felt he couldn’t 

bury himself in the bag 
again—you can _ hear 
nothing, see nothing ; 
you are snuffed out in 

a sleeping-bag. Well, 

it would do no one any 

good that he should 
freeze to death. So 
by - and - by 

down he 

crept into 

ae the warmth. 
Reaching 


“‘*Look here! Donaldson !’ called the Boy Donaldson turned to see his enemy 
standing astride his host's sled.” 


back a stiff hand after the flap, he heard 
a movement, turned sharply, and saw the 
curtain tremble. 

He left the flap thrown back, dropped 
his head on it and seemed to sleep. He 
heard breathing and the swish of native 
boots on the frozen snow. Not Billy, 
then. 

He felt Donaldson’s eyes boring into 
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him through the gloom. A long time the 
silent presence stood there. A soft pad 
of the feet, a crackling of the frosty 
curtain, and when cautiously the Boy 
opened one eye, there was no sign of 
any one having been and gone. He 
shivered, drew the flap hurriedly over 
his head, and slipped down beside the 
Colonel. But he had not shut Donaldson 
out. ‘Through the dark and the silence 
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worn-out, frightened mind Donaldson was 
saying : ‘‘ You out there —it’s no use your 
pretending you're asleep.” 
Boy: Oh, yes: I’m asleep. 
DonaLpson: You think I don’t know 
you overheard ? 
Boy: Well, it’s no wonder you can’t 
sleep. 
DonaLpson: My _ business needn’t 
keep you awake. 
Boy: This is any white man’s business. 
Donatpson: It'll be the worse for 
you if you interfere. 
Boy: Your only chance ts 
to let on you don’t know I’m 
interferin’. See? 
And, in the dark, 
Uncle Donaldson saw. 
The Boy said to 
himself he must evolve 
a plan. It was no 
matter for 
bungling. 
T he 
next thing 
he knew 
he was 
alone in 
the _ bag, 
and there 
were 
voices 
round a 
crackling 
fire. A 
pretty sort 
of fellow, 
he, to help 
anybody ! 
Full of 
chagrin, 
he got up, 
and joined 
the others 


as if no- 

thing had 

“Turn and turn about he and the Boy pulled Billy’s sled, or pushed the heavier one the happened. 
Colonel was dragging.” * Let’s 

go up on 


he was penetrated by the man’s presence, 
pricked by his suspicion, menaced by 
his eyes. Nor had Donaldson left him 
outside. 

Neither in snow hut nor in wolf-skin 
bed did any speak or stir—yet all the 
time was one of those silent duels going 
on, which, every day the old earth turns 
about, is deciding by inaudible content 
some question of human fate, In his 


the cliff, before breakfast, Colonel, and 
take a look at things,” suggested the Boy. 

“T did that yesterday.” 

“Qh, come on.” 

*1’m helpin’ Donaldson.” 

The Boy came round and sat on his 
heels by Billy. Donaldson’s attention 
fastened leech-like on him, But he 
pretended not to see. ‘‘How’s your 
feet?” he said to Billy. 
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Just the same.” 

“Come in the hut and let’s see.” 

“ Billy’s got to make the tea.” 

The Boy jumped up desperate, but 
with an air of accepting the incorrigibility 
of the situation. He walked off whistling, 
hands muffled in parki. He stopped in 
front of the deerskin curtain with knit 
brows. Suddenly he pushed it aside, and 
disappeared in the hut. Donaldson, 
holding the bean-pan, full of snow, over 
the fire, looked after him with obvious 
disquiet. “Take this!” He gave the 
pan to Billy, marched over to the snow 
house, arriving just as the Boy came out, 
a smile on his lips but fight in his eyes. 

He took no notice of Donaldson, but 
climbed nimbly up on the driftwood roof 
and began to lower his own sled. ‘The 
other man returned to the fire, partly 
reassured. 

“Took here! Donaldson!” called the 
Boy. Donaldson turned to see his enemy 
standing astride his host’s sled—the cover 
pulled off, the meagre cargo plain to 
every eye. 

“See here!” He stood with wide-apart 
legs, straddling Donaldson’s tell-tale pack, 
wearing the old tense look in his face 
that the Colonel knew meant business. 

“ Where’s the rest o’ your provisions ? ” 

“What's that to you?” 

“They ain’t inside. I’ve looked.” 

““Why, we haven’t got any more,” said 
Billy, staring at the apparition on the 
roof, in worn fur parki, weather-stained 
buckskins, broken, twine-mended boots, 
face darkened and aged by the shadow 
of the young beard and marred by ugly 
frost-bites. 3ut the long-absent fire 
flashed out of the brilliant eyes. 

“You haven’t got any more, hey? 
Then do you know what’s happened, 
Colonel ?” 

Donaldson flushed darkly, set the pan 
in the snow, and stood up to parry the 
shock. 

“Well, sir,” the orator on the roof 
continued, “we've gone and neatly 
packed up a good share o’ the provisions 
o’ two men a sight worse off than we 
are. Men who can’t travel, and who 
haven’t got enough to last till the ice 
goes out !” 

“Oh yes, we have,” mumbled Donald- 
son, a good deal taken aback at the 
unexpected form of the arraignment. 

= I tell you, Colonel, there ain’t enough 
grub in this outfit to last ’em six weeks, 
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and it'll be twelve before the steamers 
run.” 

“Bless my 
Colonel. 

‘* We ain't such hogs as we look, Mr. 
Donaldson!” says the Boy, jumping 
down with eyes very shining and far from 
benevolent. ‘ What I want to tell you is 
this, Billy Curtis : don’t you give up hope. 
You wait till you get to Kaltag before you 
change cars for Kingdom Come.” 

“ Kaltag?” began Donaldson scorn- 
fully. 

“There might be a doctor or a mis- 
sionary. People who live in this country 
know about frost-bite. A friend of ours, 
he saved the life of a Klondyker by—by 
—well, the fella had to lose a foot—but 
Gracious ! there have been soldiers and 
people who’ve lost doth feet, but they’ve 
gone on livin’ just about as well as any- 
body. See? Can’t think why you set 
such a frightful store by your feet / 
Now, if it was your head 

*There’s only one thing to be done,” 
said the Colonel gravely. ‘‘We must 
join forces and all push on_ together. 
We'll pack all the provisions we can carry 
on one sled, and we'll put Billy on the 
other. We three ought to be able to 
manage it.” 

Donaldson shook his head, and opened 
his lips to speak. 

“There ain’t any question about it,” 
the Boy challenged him with a_ look. 
“It’s got to be done.” 

It was done. 

Curiously enough, a good deal of it 
was done by Donaldson. He was more 
than satisfactory, the first part of the day. 
Turn and turn about, he and the Boy 
pulled Billy’s sled or pushed the heavier 
one the Colonel was dragging. 

The trail had left off trying to cling to 
the skirts of the hill-range. It made its 
way far out towards the middle of the 
river, winding in and out among the piled 
and broken ice-hummocks. 

The sleds could no longer be stolidly 
dragged—they had to be engineered, 
manceuvred. Now they caught, and now 
they skidded—they tipped, and one over- 
turned. Only Billy’s, by an infinity of 
pains and patient guiding, was kept right 
side up, and jarred as little as possible. 
Yet, even so, it was for him a ghastly 
journey. 

Donaldson toc! It was his first taste 
of the trati after days of comparative 


soul!” observed the 
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inaction. It wouldn’t do to break his 
back on the first march, 

“ Let's camp.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said the Colonel. 
“We can’t camp in the middle o’ the 
river.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Where's the wood ? ” 

“What do we want 0’ wood? We got 
some stuff cooked. ‘Trust me ’bout this, 
Kentucky,” the Boy whispered hurriedly, 
seeing Donaldson look back: “I can’t 
tell you any more now.” 

The Colonel called a halt. They 
propped up the sleds, banked the snow, 
and with the two canvas covers made a 
shelter. ‘Then they all sat close together 
and ate frozen bacon and beans. 

“ Hello! hear that ?” 

‘Hear what ?” 

“Voices, sure’s a gun!” 

The Boy jumped up and mounted the 
nearest ice-hummock. Donaldson and 
the Colonel followed, jeering. 

“TI don’t see anything,” admitted the 
Boy, “‘ but some Indian’s mushin’ a dog.” 
He set off in the direction the sound had 
come from, and was soon blotted out in 
the falling snow. 

“J hear voices,” said Billy, straining 
forward,—and then they all did; heard 
shouting and calling to dogs, and before 
they could collect their incredulous 
senses they saw the Boy coming back 
through the snow, talking and gesticulating 
to a traveller, followed by an Indian and 
a dog-team. 

“It’s Father Norris from Nulato, on 
his way to Holy Cross. ‘This is Colonel 
Warren ; this is Mr. Donaldson and Billy 
Curtis. Wonderful how much good it 
does you to meet a white man on the 
trail,” the Boy wound up to Donaldson, 
with a conciliatory air. ‘‘ You feel as if 
he was your brother and your sister, and 
your father and your mother, and the whole 
kit and boodle of your best relations, 
We felt like that when we found you at 
Snow Camp.” 

Donaldson was silent. How much had 
he told the Jesuit ? 

** How far have you come to-day, sir ? ” 
asked the Colonel. 

“Only from the Indian village, up here.” 

“ To-day ?” 

“Yes. We didn’t start till noon.” 

"7 By the Lord!” 

“Have they got any good draught 
dogs there?” inquired Donaldson. 
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Iwo, I believe.” 

“Only two?” 

“A lot of game was reported in the 
hills, and the bucks have taken. their 
teams and gone after it.” 

“Only two left,” murmured Donaldson 
thoughtfully. 

The Colonel was helping the Indian 
to put up a tent. 

“ Have you frosted your feet?” asked 
Father Norris of Billy. 

‘Yes, sir,” ; 

“Vou must let me look at them.” 

Some furs were spread on the tent’s 
canvas floor. Billy crawled in and lay 
down. ; 

“Bring some candles!” The Indian 
obeyed. He seemed to have everything, 
this priest. ‘There was moose meat and 
rabbits, a case of instruments and medi 
cines. He came out of the tent and 
looked gravely round. 

*“His only chance is amputation. If 
he’s got strength enough left to stand it, 


instant surgery may ” Again his 
eyes went round the circle. “I shall 


want you in there,” he said to the Boy. 
Then suddenly to Donaldson, ‘f Are you 
his pardner? Well, you can hold the 
candle.” The three went: into the little 
tent. The others stayed outside. 


“Well, Boy?” 

“Oh God, Colonel ! ” 

Donaldson, too, stumbled blindly out 
of the tent. He lIcoked like a man 
smitten by some sudden sickness. 


The Colonel woke in the raw morning 
feeling half frozen. No wonder. One 
of the sled screens had fallen. He 
crawled out of the sleeping-bag to sce 
after it, for the Yukon wind thinks no- 
thing of carrying a sled miles away in 
a night and burying it till spring. He 
roused up the Boy. 

‘Which sled ?” 

** Donaldson’s,” 

‘** Have you told him ?” 

“No. Donaldson!” he called, and 
looked round. ‘The Colonel and the 
s0Y turned and stared into each other's 
faces. 

Donaldson was gone. 

The Boy went into the tent to see 
Billy. 

“ He’s all right,” said the priest. ‘‘ No 
fever. Stood his operation like a Spartan. 
That young man will get well.” 
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“He knew in his heart the man was dead, but he called out, ‘See here, wake up!’ ~ 
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At breakfast Donaldsoa was the theme. 

““T wonder he didn’t try to help 
himself to my dogs,” said Father Norris 
calmly. 

“Oh, he knows there’s a couple waitin’ 
for him at the village. That’s why he 
went on—to grab the dogs, and saddle 
us with Billy.” 

* He wants to go back with me,” said 
the priest. 

“Billy 2? But you can’t take him.” 

“Why not? I have seven dogs, a 
good outfit and a guide.” 

The Colonel and the Boy went in to 
tell Billy about Donaldson. He took 
it very calmly. 

** After what he saw in here last night 
he thought I was going to die. He 
would never have gone if he hadn’t.” 

“How you can stick up for such 
a —— 

Billy smiled faintly. “ Hardly ‘stick- 
ing up.’ All I mean is he’s only been 
waiting till he could see me safely dead. 
He didn’t want me to go home.” 


“So you're going back to Holy Cross, 
Billy ? ” 

“ Only as far as Anvik, I think.” 

“Well, that’s all O.K. But Great 
Cesar, Billy, that uncle o’ yours !” 

“Uncle?” He looked scared for a 
moment, as if Donaldson might hear. 
“We don’t say much about that. Fellows 
don’t’ up here — not even if they’re 
brothers.” 

“It’s true,” agreed Father Norris 
grimly, “and significant enough.” 

“Uncle Donaldson’s all right when he’s 
at home,” said Billy. 

‘Pity he don’t stay there, then.” 

“He’s done a great deal for us all: 
sent me to school, and-——” 

“T see. Just sufferin’ from Klondicitis 
at present.” 

And they talked about Billy’s future, 
and when the others went out the Boy 
lent him a hundred dollars. Billy turned 
over to his friend his excellent snow-shoes 
and a Norfolk jacket, for the triumphal 
entry into the Klondyke. And _ they 
parted with good cheer. Only nine miles ! 
No snow, and the going first-rate. 


They had covered about seven miles, 
when they sighted men and dogs. 

‘Lord! they're gettin’ as thick as black- 
berries,” said the Colonel. 


Two white men this time : MacCallister 
and Vogel, young miners from Minook 
going to St. Michael’s for supplies. 

“ Well, what about the new camp?” 

*“Minook? Well, we’ve just got a 
proposition we’re not in any hurry to 
hand on.” 

“Yes, only a couple o’ miles to the 
next Indian village-—Christ! What's 
that ?” 

They all looked down into the dell 
between the two low hills skirting the trail. 

A man sat in a kind of circular ditch 
with his back to the trail. 

‘Waitin’ for the clouds to roll by,” 
laughed the Boy. “Hello!” But the 
wind was strong the other way. 

““What’s he made that circle in the 
snow for ?” 

“ He didn’t make that. It’s a caribou 
stand. When the wolves get incon- 
venient, the caribou round up, with their 
young and weak in the middle, and all 
round outside they dig that circular trench, 
set their fore-feet in it and stand heads 
down, horns out, ready for Mr. Wolf. 
Hello! hi!” 

‘They all joined in the shout. ‘The 
man in the caribou trench never stirred. 
The others looked at one another. 

“eat?” 

* Asleep ?” 

“ Or a 

They all went over the ridge, and down 
into the sheltered place where the caribou 
had made a last stand, and maybe a man 
as well. 

Beside a low rock the end of a sled 
looked out—the rest under snow. The 
Boy hurried on, crossed the _half-filled 
trench and stopped short—face to face 
with the tired traveller taking his ease. 

**Tt’s Donaldson,” he said. 

He knew in his heart the man was 
dead, but he called out, “See here! 
Wake up!” and he touched his shoulder. 
His fingers seemed to fall on iron. 
Shuddering, he thrust his hand into the 
man’s patki. The heart was. stilled 
behind a breast of ice. 

“'That’s what comes of travellin’ without 
a pardner,” said Vogel. 

As they turned back to the trail the 
Colonel looked over his shoulder, and 
said in his heart, “‘ But for the grace of 
God, there am I.” 

The same thought pricked his pardner’s 
breast. 























KEDLESTON. 


THE SEAT OF LORD SCARSDALE, AND 





THE 


BIRTHPLACE 


OF LORD CURZON. 


By LEONARD WILLOUGHBY 


EDLESTON is situated some five 

| miles north of Derby, and has 
for its namesake and neighbour 

a sleepy old town which has changed 
but little, if anything, for many a long 
year. The road by which the park is 
reached leads past Markeaton on the left, 
and shortly afterwards branches to the 
left, leaving the village of Quarndon on 
the right. Then we pass Bath Farm, a 
square red-brick building, once Kedleston 
Inn, that used to be largely patronised by 
visitors, who came from all parts to drink 
the odorous, but famous, sulphur water 
in Kedleston Park. Directly after passing 
this house the park commences, border- 
ing the high road for some little distance 
on either side. On the left the ground 
slopes gently down away across the park, 
and here the first peep of the Hall, nearly 
a mile away, is obtained, just before the 
entrance lodge is reached. This lodge, 


one of three entrances to the park, is 
handsomely designed, on the model of the 
Arch of Octavia in Rome ; this, as well as 
the house, was the work of Robert Adam, 
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the famous architect. A few hundred 
yards after entering the park, which is 
about seven hundred acres in extent, we 
come to the edge of the Hay Wood, 
through which the carriage drive passes. 
The trees in the park include a great 
number of fine oaks, hundreds of years 
old, in which scores of chattering rooks 
and daws make their homes. Many. of 
these venerable trees, alas! are showing 
signs of decay about the tops; but they 
are Lord Scarsdale’s special favourites, as 
well they may be, for no trees are more 
suited to parks, or give the landscape a 
nobler air. 

These are scarcely the days when the 
subject of genealogy can claim attention 
for so long a time as would go to recount 
the record of the Curzons, from the Con- 
queror’s time and the charter of free 
warren granted by Edward I. In these 
critical times we attach more importance 
to individual honours and achievements 
than to the cumulative dignities of lineage, 
however ancient and exalted. None of 
these are wanting, by any means, in the 
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annals of Kedleston since it came to the 
family at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, but they have renewed them- 
selves in the case of the present head of 
the family and his heir. ‘The one was 
Rector of Kedleston when he succeeded 
to the title of Baron Scarsdale in 1856, 
and his eldest son is the brilliant pro- 
consul and statesman who has held for 
six years the rod of empire in India. 
What this huge pile of Kedleston cost to 
build, I cannot for a moment say, but it 
must have been at the lowest reckoning 
4,200,000. Our ancestors, especially 
about the time Kedleston was built, had 
extraordinary ideas of grandeur, and 
these ideas led them into _ building 
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upwards, and this colouring scarcely adds 
to the beauty of the house. ‘The east wing 
contains the family’s private rooms, and 
the west wing the kitchens and servants’ 
rooms. ‘The house can be entered either 
by the wide flights of steps which lead to 
the front door beneath the portico; or 
by an entrance into what is called the 
Rustic Story, a large stone hall on the 
ground floor, which contains many huge 
pillars supporting the floor above. 

This Rustic Story contains a few old 
carved oak chests, and some busts of 
the Czsars—nothing more—and is con- 
sequently known as Ceesar’s Hall. ‘The 
principal stairs are of Hopton stone, 
‘They lead to the Great Hall, on the first 

















Kedleston; from the lake. 


palaces such as Kedleston, Chatsworth, 
Stowe and Wentworth. 

-The house measures 360 feet from 
wing to wing, and consists of a centre 
block with two wings, connected by 
means of outwardly curving corridors. 
Two flights of stone steps lead to a 
portico which has six lofty Corinthian 
columns. ‘They support a tympanum 
upon which are three statues, and are 
proportioned from those in the Pantheon 
at Rome, being 30 feet high and 3 feet 
in diameter. The arcade and corridors 
which connect the wings are taken in 
design from the ancient amphitheatres. 
‘The wings are square, and curiously faced 
with yellow stucco, from the first floor 


floor—and at Kedleston all the state 
rooms are on this floor. ‘This hall and 
the saloon which leads from it resemble 
the great hall and dome of the Pantheon 
at Rome. ‘The portico columns, some 
of which are single blocks, were pro- 
portioned from columns that belonged to 
one of the Roman Temples of Jupiter. 
The Hall measures 60 feet by 30 feet 
within the columns and 67 feet 3 inches 
by 42 feet within the walls. It is 40 feet 
in height, and contains twenty Corinthian 
columns of alabaster, 25 feet high and 
2 feet 6 inches in diameter. Around 
the walls there are chiaroscuro paintings 
on heroic themes from Homer. Between 
the columns are antique wire tripod stands, 
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The Drawing-room. 
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The Library. 


Some of Lord Curzon’s Asiatic trophies. 











fitted with electric lights, and these at 
night when lighted give a charming 
effect ; behind them are twelve seats after 
ancient sarcophagi. ‘The floors are of 
Hopton stone inlaid with white marble, 
and are unrelieved by covering or furni- 
ture, with the exception of several fine 
tiger-skins, sent home by Lord Curzon. 

As one enters this imposing chamber 
by the front door, the Dining-room is on 
the immediate right hand and the Music- 
room on the left—-both of them looking 
out on a charming view across the lake 
and park. The.Dining-room measures 36 
by 24 ft. and is 20 ft. in height. ‘The 
ceiling is very impressive, and contains 
allegorical paintings of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, as weil as the Four 
Seasons expressed by a triumph of Venus, 
Apollo, 
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either for the acquisition of geographical 
knowledge or for the study of political 
problems; and very often both of these 
have been combined. At the same time 
he availed himself of his unequalled 
opportunities for collecting characteristic 
objects in the remote and _ little-known 
lands of his journeyings. In the East 
Corridor there are a good many Japanese 
and Chinese curios ; it also contains the 
bulk of the objects brought from Centrai 
Asia and Persia, From the ceiling hang 
three Chinese lanterns; the centre one 
came from Arundel Castle. On the floors 
are Persian silk rugs of recent manufacture. 
The hangings along the wall immediately 
below the cornice are three Chinese 
ceremonial hangings with letters and 
figures embroidered in silk from Canton, 

and dated in 





Bacchus, 
and /Kolus ; 
while in the 
centre in a 
circle is an 
exquisite 
figure of 
Love em- 
bracing For- 
tune. ‘These 
are ail by 
Zucchi, the 
husband of 
Angelica 
Kaufmann. 
The — recess 
at the end 
of the room 








years long 
before China 
became the 
happy hunt- 
ing-ground 
for European 
looters, 
There are 
Damascus 
tiles with 
Arabic — in- 
scriptions on 
a white 
ground ; and 
adjoining the 
door is a 
sosnin or 








is 12 feet in 
diameter, 
and has a domed ceiling, and the side- 
board cistern or wine-cooler which stands 
here is of solid Sicilian jasper, and de- 
signed by Stuart. Out of this room the 
West Corridor is entered, and this con- 
tains part of Lord Curzon’s collection of 
rarities from the Far East. 

The Music-room also measures 36 feet 
by 24, and has a beautiful ceiling-—as 
in fact have all the rooms. It contains 
an organ, many very fine paintings, and 
endless curios picked up by Lord Curzon 
in China, Japan, Korea, Persia, Central 
Asia, and Siam. ‘The furniture here is 
chiefly covered in rare old Chinese velvet, 
while on the piano is a piece of silk 
Gobelins. Lord Curzon makes it a boast 
that he always travelled with an object— 
not that of the ordinary globe-trotter, but 


Kedleston Church; the chancel as seen from the Scarsdale pew. 


piece of Bok- 
hara_needle- 
work on blue 
velvet, serving as a background to two 
‘Turkish silver mirror backs, brought from 
Constantinople. But no catalogue could 
give scope or do justice to the many rarities 
that take the eye on every hand, from a 
quaint old temple drum that has sum- 
moned countless generations to worship, 
to the still more sacred Buddhist shrine 
from Kioto,—both in their way eloquent 
of the faiths that held sway in Asia before 
Christianity and the West awoke. 

The Drawing-room, entered from the 
Music-room, looks out to the east. ‘This 
apartment is 44 by 28 feet, and 28 feet 
in height. It has a large coved ceiling, 
and the four doors, one at each corner 
of the room, have Corinthian columns 
supporting plinths of Derbyshire alabaster. 
‘The magnificent chimneypiece is of 
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white marble, and has two whole-length 
female figures by Spang. ‘The doors 
are exceedingly handsome, moulded in 
mahogany, and the great central chan- 
delier is of crystal, and very beautiful. 
Among the many interesting objects in 
this fine room is a casket in silver gilt 
presented by the Borough of Derby, con- 
taining the Freedom of the Borough, to 
Lord Curzon when he was in England 
last year. 

The Library, into which we step, is 
bright and cheery, and looks out over the 
lawn on the south side, and to the hill 
beyond, crowned by Vicar Wood. ‘This 
room is much used by the family, and 
contains a grand piano, many interesting 
pictures and photographs. ‘The paintings 
are by Luti, Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, 
Sacchi, Poussin, and Vandyke. The 
ceiling here again is marvellously fine ; 
the bookcases are of mahogany, on the 
top of which are busts; while the length 
of the room is 36 feet by 24 wide, and 
22 feet in height. And now we enter 
that which, in my opinion, is the feature 
of the house—the Saloon. It forms a 
complete circle, 42 feet in diameter. It 
is 55 feet to the top of the dome, and 62 
to the rose in the skylight. ‘The dome is 
of white stucco relieved by octagon panels 
of roses. The ceilings of alcoves round 
the room have a similar scheme of roses in 
panel, and all these and other mouldings 
are half gilt. Thealcoveshave fireplaces(no 
longer used) representing altars adorned 
with sphinxes and basso-relievos. The 
candelabra, containing electric _ lights, 
have basso-relievos of boys under them, 
after Raphael, Albano, Domenichino, and 
others. The doors have scagliola pilas- 
ters; the pictures over the doors are 
by Hamilton, R.A.; and the alcoves, in 
chiaroscuro, celebrate many heroic scenes 
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and figures in English history. The 
floor is of oak coloured in yellow ochre, 
as are all the oaken floors, and in the 
centre is a large writing-table of rose- 
wood. ‘This stands on a carpet, the 
centre made of skins of animals, and 
bordered by deep blue velvet, on which, 
in gold lettering, is an inscription in 
Persian characters doing honour to Lord 
Curzon. Persian mats and saddle-backs 
are in the alcoves, and around the centre 
carpet are fine tiger-skins. ‘The doorways 
which lead into this room are those of the 
Library, Great Hall, and State apartments. 

The State Bedroom looks out to the 
west, and here is Kedleston Church, 
within thirty yards of the windows. ‘This 
room is a large one, and has a marvel- 
lous cedar-wood bed, the supports to 
the canopy being wood carved in imita- 
tion of the stem of a tree. There are 
several family paintings, also one of a 
Duchess of York, and a fine fireplace, in 
the centre of which is an oval tablet of 
root of amethyst, called in Derbyshire, 
“Blue-John.” The dressing-room leading 
out, contains, amongst other things, thirty- 
six enamels after Albert Durer, repre- 
senting the history of our Saviour. 

This, then, gives a short outline of the 
State Rooms, all of which are contained 
within the central block, and are well 
worth seeing. I understand that during 
the time of the Indian famine a con- 
siderable sum was added to Lord Curzon’s 
fund, through hundreds of people paying 
a small fee to see over the house. I[ 
would indeed that space were granted 
me in which to describe the handsomely 
restored church, with its interesting tombs, 
or to spend a leisurely page or two in 
describing the ordered beauty of the 
garden, like an island of colour in the 
green expanse of park. 
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i, 
ITHOUT a doubt ’tis the Board 
Schools as have made our 
childer so much wiser than 


us. For my part, I be a’most frightened 
to catch my grandson’s eye nowadays, 
when I be uttering my opinions in general. 
My age is up home seventy-five, an’ he’s 
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time o’ life, you did ought to know that 
there’s no such thing as luck. Nought 
happens by chance,” he says. ‘’Tis all 
a matter of nature’s laws, an’ things fall 
out because they must.” 

What fool have told him there’s no 
such thing as luck, I can’t tell ’e. <A 
child’s prattle ban’t of much account 
whether or no ; but show me the growed- 





“Once my son’s youngster was 


thirteen ; but he often makes a face at my 
larning ; an’, for that matter, I ban’t too 
much pleased wi’ his sometimes. He 
comes back hot-foot wi’ the latest ideas 
of his pupil-teacher, an’ some of ’em in 
all conscience be as fansical as anything 
I heard when I was a boy—though ’tis 
called science now ; an’ my knowledge is 
called superstition. 

‘Thicky hoss-shoe be a red rag to my 
grandson. “Luck!” he says, in his 
shrill voice : “ really, grandfaither, at your 


for pulling down the hoss-shoe.” 


up man who says “luck” be no more 
than a word, and I'll show you a zany. 
Once my son’s youngster was for 
pulling down the hoss-shoe an’ flinging 
him on the rubbish heap. Then I up 
an’ spoke to him short an’ strong. ‘* You 
touch it,” I said, ‘an’, so old as I am, 
I'll give you the properest hiding as ever 
a young youth catched for his sins, Luck 
or no luck,” I said, “if it weren’t for that 
hoss-shoe, you wouldn’t be in the world 
for one ; nor your faither neither, A imp 
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like you, as ban’t old enough to hop out 
o the nest yet, to taik to me about 
principalities and powers and_ hidden 
things, as if you was the gran’faither an’ 
me the child! You bear yourself more 
seemly, Billy Maunder,” I said to the lad, 
“an’ possess your soul in patience ; an’ 
maybe, when you’m a thought older and 
a long sight wiser, you'll hear tell ’bout 
that hoss-shoe. ‘Then, if you’ve got any 
of your faither’s high sense and trust in 
God an’ His ways, you'll be the first to 
cherish the hoss-shoe an’: keep it ’pon 
your door same as I do.” 

He smiled wi’ all the wisdom of thirteen 
in his round face; but he never dared to 
speak disrespectful of the hoss-shoe no 
more; for his faither, as became a wise 
man, was of my mind. He knew the 
tale, and he knew what “luck” meant as 
well as most; for there’s nought makes 
you understand the force of the thing 
like having none yourself, but seeing the 
fortune that falls to your neighbours, 

John Maunder was my son, and, but 
for the blessing of his parents, he’d drawn 
a blank. He was dogged with ill-fortune 
from the weaning, as his mother used to 
say. Smallpox he had at eighteen, and 
a comely countenance was marred by it. 
Then he had no luck wi’ his wife, for she 
died when the blessed boy Billy was 
born; and he had no luck with his work, 
which was that of datcher—or thatcher 
as you would say. Not because he wasn’t 
very clever at it, but because there comed 
to be less an’ less call for it. “Tis all 
correlgated iron nowadays, an’ a datcher 
have got to go half across the kingdom 
to find full work an’ full pay. 

When John’s wife went home an’ left 
him wi’ one little new-born babby, my son 
comed back and lived with me at Bel- 
stone. His mother was dead, and I had 
none to care over-much about me; so it 
all worked very suent, and us two men 
an’ the child went on together. An’ 
here we be still; yet after more than 
twelve year of it I do sometimes think 
he be hankering in his slow way for 
another female. 

I’ve knowed him to look at the hoss- 
shoe rather curious of late, an’ once he 
said: “T'was a masterpiece, sure enough, 
it brought to you. I wonder if my bad 
luck’s over, an’ if I shall ever come ’pon 
a hoss-shoe to bring me the wonnerful 
fortune as that one fetched,” 

Then, as us sat over our pipes of a 
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winter night, wi’ the boy sleeping snug in 
his cubby-hole under the roof of my 
cottage, John says this to me: “Tis such 
a number of years now since I heard tell 
the story, that I shouldn’t be sorry to 
refresh my mind wi’ it, if you’m agreeable, 
faither.” 

So I up an’ stuffed my p:pe afresh and 
told him the selfsame tale as I be going 
to tell you. Others may forget it; but 
for me ’tis fresh as hope to this day, and 
will be till I go down to the pit. 


Fifty an’ more years agone I lived to 
Sticklepath, an’ one fine afternoon, having 
been to a revel in Okehampton, I must 
needs come back-along over the Moor. I 
was only jolly—no more; but well I 
remember being much bothered wi’ two 
cocoanuts an’ a packet o’ fairing as I was 
carrying back to my sister—a maiden as 
never had over-much nature in her, and, 
for that matter, died on her twenty-fourth 
birthday. 

Up over, where the sojers come now- 
adays an’ bang their cannon and cut the 
place to pieces wi’ their horses an’ gun- 
carriages, I chanced to meet a man going 
in the Moor gate. ‘Then one of my cocoa- 
nuts must needs roll away again; an’ the 
chap stopped it with his foot, just afore 
it went into Moor Brook. I thanked him, 
and the simple soul axed what it might 
be that I was taking along so careful. 

*°Tis a cocoanut as I won at the revel 
down to Okehampton,” I said. 

‘‘Lord!” he said, ‘I’ve heard of ’em, 
but-I’ve never seed one afore.” 

“Us ‘Il sit pon this here stone an’ I'll 
scat un abroad, an’ you shall taste un,” I 
says. 

* Ban’t poisonous, I hope ?” he axes me. 

** Bless your life, my dear, half the 
heathen in foreign parts live on ’em,” I 
told the man. 

He was a sandy-headed, amiable sort 
of young fellow, an’ lived to Belstone. 
His name was Ned Bloom, an’ he had 
a good few relations in them parts. I 
knowed some of his family well enough, 
but had never met with him. 

Well, we ate the nut to the shell, an’ 
he much enjoyed it, and offered to see 
me home, for he said afterwards that he 
reckoned I was a bit more than market- 
merry, and he felt sure I should never 
get my otber cocoanut and the fairing 
back safe if there wasn’t somebody there 
to help me—specially over the river. 
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“No,” I said, “‘I won’t let ’e do no 
such thing, for I’m steady as time an’ 
don’t see nought double worth men- 
tioning ; but I'll come along with you, for 
Belstone’s on my way; an’ us’ll have a 
drink at the ‘ Hearty Welcome’ for luck.” 

It comed out after that he worked to 
Arscott’s quarry and was a very respect- 
able and well-thought-upon young chap. 

On we went, talking bout them as we 
was commonly acquainted with, and then 
just by that hill that falls down to West 
Oke river under Harter Farm, what should 
Isee but a spick an’ span hoss-shoe lately 
cast and shining in the evening light 
like silver! 

“A bit of luck, mate,” I said, an’ afore 
you could speak the word I’d bent down, 
catched up the trophy and flinged it wi 
my right hand over my left shoulder. 
*T was a gert cart-hoss-shoe, and I flinged 
it hard. 

“Hell!” shouts out Ned Bloom. 
“‘\What have you been an’ done now, you 
silly fool ?” 

I looked round, and there he _ was, 
dancing wi’ the shoe at his feet and both 
hands over his right eye. 

’T was a terrible come-along-o’t, an’ only 
God’s mercy that I hadn’t cut the chap’s 
eye out of his head an’ dropped it on the 
ground, like a poached egg. 

“T’m blinded!” he says—‘“ blinded for 
life so like as not. My poor mother’n 
sister! “Tis the ‘house’ for ’em if I’m 
done for.” 

I cussed myself blue for a know-nought 
gert lout; but I was proper terrified, I 
warn ’e, because, looking at the poor 
chap’s eye, I seed that all the life was 
out of it, and it had shrunk back in the 
head of the man like a pricked bladder. 

“ Best to tie the member up, an’ take 
me so fast as you can to a doctor,” says 
Bloom. 

He was a darned sight calmer than 
I was, Pll allow. But the thing I’d 
done very soon sobered me down, I 
knowed too well what ’tis for work-folk 
to lose their sight, and I felt if the worst 
overtook the poor fellow, I should have 
to try an’ do his job as well as my own 
for evermore. 

‘“‘There’s no doctor to Belstone except 
between ten and twelve Mondays and 
Fridays,” he said; ‘so you’d best to 
lead me back-along to Doctor Pierce in 
Okehampton so quick as it can be done.” 
With that I tied up his eye, as seemed 
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to have fallen into his head worse than 
ever ; and I took his arm, and we marched 
back that awful long tramp to Oke- 
hampton. 

He suffered a terrible lot of pain; and 
one thing brightened up his mind, and 
one thing made it rather dreary. 

I beginned about how I’d work for 
him till he could get to it again, and he 
said: ‘‘ That’s all right, so far as it goes, 
My Provident Society, the Order of Dart- 
moor Druids, will look after me for a 
bit; but ’tis the future I’m dreading, 
because when one eye be took out of 
the eyehole, it often chances that t’other 
gets rotten too, an’ so a man’s left wi’ 
no light at all.” 

“Don’t think of such a gashly thing,” 
I said, trying to be cheerful. ‘‘ We can’t 
say yet if you’ve lost an eye. ‘There may 
be enough to build up a new eye upon. 
There’s nothing as doctors can’t do now- 
adays, and ’tis well known that Pierce be 
one of the best.” 

But, wi’ my weak an’ tender nature, my 
voice shook while I talked to the man. 

*Twas a beastly wet evening, and we 
went palstring through the mud, and I 
never thought we’d get to Okehampton 
For all my cheerfulness, I feared 
his poor eye was really gone, because I'd 
no idea a bust eye can mend and get 
round again, and fill out, and work so 
well as ever ; but the doctor was to home 
by good chance, and he put some 
cautcheries to the eye, and cheered us 
a thought, and said as he’d come and 
see Ned same evening. ‘The eye was 
to be kept in the blackness of the plague 
of Egypt, and the best luck as could 
happen to Bloom, if all went right, was 
that the doctor might be able to let in 
light in a month or so. But he paid 
little heed to that, along of the joy of 
knowing that his sight would most likely 
be spared to him. 

He didn’t bally-rag me, and he axed 
me to say no more about it; and when I 
damned the hoss-shoe for all I was worth, 
and wished I’d lost my own eyes afore 
they dropped on the cussed thing, he 
almost laughed, and said I was a chuckle- 
headed fool to talk that way, because 
such an accident might have happened 
to any lively man who found a hoss-shoe 
and didn’t stop to think if there was 
somebody walking just behind him. 

Presently I got a spring cart and drove 
him home; then I took the cart back 
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to Okehampton ; and then I went home 
myself wi’ my tail between my legs. My 
sister axed for her fairing, poor dear; but 
I answered a bit short, I’m afraid, and 
told her the devil knowed where that was 
—I didn’t. For when the masterpiece 





“1 looked 


of misfortune fell upon me I’d dropped 
her parcel and t’other cocoanut on the 
Moor, and forgot all about them. She 
forgived me without a murmur; and my 
mother, who was old and tootlish, went 
down on her knees in the parlour and 


round, and there he was, dancing wi’ the 
over his right eye. 
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thanked the Almighty to hear that the 
man wasn’t going to have the law of me. 
An awful fear of the Law she had. ‘Then 
she began about my taking the pledge, 
in her usual obstinate and determined 
fashion ; and, as I always did at these 


a or” i! ed /t 
shoe at his feet and both hands 


oneasy times, I promised I’d do it with 
the light of the very next day. 
IT. 


Come Sunday I sneaked over, meek as 
Moses, to have a tell with Bloom and 
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make my apologies to his people ; and I 
took him two ounces of shag tobacco and 
the first gooseberries of the year picked off 
our own trees, for to make a little pie for 
the poor chap. He was sitting in dark- 
ness, and the Lord knows I’d have liked 
to do the same; but his women-folk had 
me out in the light and axed questions 
enough to sink a ship, till I felt the same 
as acriminal in the dock, and fancied how 
sentence of death could only be a question 
of time. The man’s mother was gentle, 
as mothers will be. She’d seen worse 
trouble than this, and knowed I was 
young myself, and found out quick 
enough I was cut to the heart about it, 
and ineant to do the right thing if it cost 
the boots off my feet; for I’m a soft- 
hearted toad, and if I’d been harder I 
might have made the world bend to me a 
bit more than ever I have done. But his 
sister—Miss ‘Tryphena her name was 
dash my wig, she did rub it in! A little 
bungy woman, small and neat asa bantam 
hen, wi’ beautiful black eyes that went 
through you and out behind, and a tongue 
—not sharp exactly, but awful well able 
to curl up the hardihood of a man ; and wi’ 
a way of seeing your excuses and answer- 
ing ‘em afore you’d made ’em. I never 
want to spend a worse ten minutes than I 
did with her while her mother went to see 
if Ned would care to have a talk with me; 
yet, all the same, I felt her loveliness and 
neatness more’n her hard words. 

“ A pretty thing,” she began, “to play 
them May-games like that! and I don't 
care who hears me say so. You ought to 
know better, Mr. What-you call-yourself.” 

** My name be Mr. James Maunder,” I 
answered her, very polite. 

“ Poor chap, to lie at the mercy of the 
first fool——” she began. But that didn’t 
go smooth, so she started again. 

**Of course you was drunk, or you’d 
never have done such a rash an’ wicked 
deed,” she went on. 

“Begging your pardon, I wasn’t,” I 
answered ; “else how could I have helped 
the poor fellow back to the doctor’s? 
Market-merry I may have been, as many 
a better man before me ; but bosky-eyed 
I was not, an’ God Almighty i 

“That'll do,” she snapped out. “ Us 
don’t want none of your swearing here.” 

“We had just eaten a cocoanut, miss,” 
I told her. 

‘“‘ Eaten a fiddlestick !” she replied. 
Then, after a few more efforts to get 
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her to hear sense, her mother luckily 
comed down-house and told me I might 
go up and see Ned. So up I went, an’ 
glad to go, an’ of course I found the 
man, despite his troubles, a darned sight 
more sensible than his sister. He was 
very glad of the baccy, an’ thanked me 
for bringing it, an’ said as the doctor was 
much pleased with his eye and hoped all 
would be well in a few weeks. 

“Which I do too, so help me,” I said 
to the man. 

Then us had a tell, an’ I seed there 
weren't a spark of malice in un. In fact, 
he talked just as civil as I might talk to 
you. 

“T’m afraid your sister won’t never 
pardon me, mate,” I said. “ She’ve given 
me a proper dressing down, I do assure ’e.” 

“Don’t you take no heed of it,” he 
advised. “Tryphena be glumpy and 
glowry sometimes, an’ there’s a touch of 
lemon in her without a doubt, but she’s 
all right at heart.” 

“Tis a lesson to me, I’m sure,” I told 
the man. “Never a drop will I take 
again outside meal-times.” 

Then I left him after an hour or so, 
and crept downstairs. 

“Hoss-shoes! I'd hoss-shoe 
said the young woman to her 
very loud, as I sneaked out. 

Three days later I went again, and it 
got to be a regular thing for me to do so. 
I told the chap the news and cheered 
him up best ways I could, and without a 
doubt he looked for my coming. He 
mended slowly, but the doctor was well 
satisfied with his progress, and wouldn't 
let the cure be hurried. 

Then came a tragedy ; for Arscott, the 


ee 


him! 
mother 


mean-spirited beast, turned off Ned 
Bloom from his quarry and said he 
couldn’t wait no more for him. Old 


Joshua Bloom brought the news, and 
said ’twas all of a piece with Arscott’s 
character, and foretold as Ned would 
never get another job. But Joshua was 
a man who never took a very hopeful 
view of life, and he had “ workhouse.” 
written on his own forehead, for that 
matter. 

That night I had the bad luck to meet 
Tryphena in the lane as I comed away ; 
and she talked to me again very forcible, 
and said I was a “ gallyvanting robber” 
and a “itemy toad,” and a few other 
things as didn’t meet the case at all. Of 
course you can’t say much to a female— 




















especially a good-looking young one—but 
my manhood rose up in me, gentle as 
I was, and ’twas getting dark too, so I 
couldn’t see her flashing eyes. Therefore 
I just spoke to the point and chanced 
it. 

“You're a little cross-grained baggage,” 
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against me, I'll —I’ll do something as will 
astonish you.” 

“Then ’twill be something sensible,” 
she snapped out ; and of course I let her 
have the last word and went on my way. 
"Twas only a windy threat, for what could 
I do really ? 


Besides, I thought the world 





‘An’ with that be shot if | didn’t kiss her.” 


I said, “and ’twould sarve you very well 
right if I was to give you a good shaking. 
For two pins I would! What the dowl 
more can I dothan I have done? "Iwas 


a cruel accident, and no more to blame in 
me than the needle be to blame when it 
slips and pricks your finger. And I won't 
have no more of your sauce, so I tell 
you. 


Next time you let your tongue run 








of her in secret, and would gladly have 
killed the man who laid a finger on her. 

Then Ned got better, but couldn’t 
meet with no work; and him and me 
grew very friendly ; and I felt as if I'd 
have given the coat off my back ten times 
over to find him a decent job with good 
money to it. But, beyond the handling 
of rough stone, he had no cleverness, 
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I’d left him the last day he was to be 
in the dark, and was walking back to 
Belstone by the fuzzes on the common, 
when I comed across his sister. We met 
in a cross-cut of the gorse, and never did 
she look neater, lovelier like, and more 
unkind of countenance. She ’peared 
doubtful how to act, so I spoke first. 

“°Tis good news that Ned’s going to 
see the blessed light to-morrow, miss.” 

“The blessed light ban’t no use if you 
can’t get no blessed work to do in it,” 
she said. 

** Be careful,” I warned her. 

“Careful! Perhaps you'd like to knock 


“Very first walk us took 


my head off too with a hoss-shoe—for 
luck ?” she cried. ‘“ That for you !—I 
believe I hate the sight of you.” 

“Do you?” I said. “Then, by God, 
you shall hate the taste of me too!” 
An’ with that be shot if I didn’t kiss 
her ! 

How I comed to do it I can’t tell— 
such a backward chap with the maidens— 
but I did; and Tryphena turned into a 
raging fire; but she couldn’t speak for 
astonishment. She stared, and I left her 


gasping and gurgling in the middle of the 
fuzz-bushes, and took my hook so fast as 
I could run. 

Next time I saw Ned ’twas out of doors, 
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and I felt mighty pleased to meet him 
in the air, specially because, owing to a 
most unlikely chance, when drinking 
down to South Zeal in a strange public, 
I met a man as wanted a granite hand, 
So I was that full of the job I’d heard 
tell about, that for the moment I forgot 
Tryphena and my owdacious deed. Young 
Bloom was very much excited at what I 
told him, and I promised to see the man 
again and try and fix it up, and show him 
Ned’s papers, which were very good. 
Just afore I left him I remembered. 

“‘T hope your sister haven’t got anything 
more against me?” I asked. 


was up-along to the ford.” 


** Not as I know about,” he answered. 
“She haven’t named your name for a 
week, ‘Though she’s glummer than usual, 
if anything.” 

With that I fell a-thinking upon the 
wonderful nature of the female mind, and 
I had an awful longing to see her again 
and say how the thing had happened in 
a manner quite accidental and unexpected 
-—owing to some twist in my character. 

Next time I went ’twas evening, and 
I took a bit of good news with me, for 
I'd got the job for Ned all right, and with 
it went a shilling a week more than he’d 
took to miser Arscott’s quarry. 

But it happened that the young man 
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and his mother was out seeing a neigh- 
bour, and so I found Tryphena all alone. 

I expected a flare-up, and was ready 
for most anything, down to going on my 
knees for forgiveness ; but she rose from 
her sewing, looked me up and down as 
gentle as a calf, and said : “ Good evening, 
Mr. Maunder. I’m afraid Ned’s out.” 

“Very glad of it,” I answered her. 
“Longer he bides out, the better I'll be 
pleased.” 

**T’ll tell him you've called,” she said. 

*‘T’ll tell him myself,” I replied to her. 
“T wish I thought you’d got such good 
news for me, Miss Bloom, as what I have 
for him.” 

Her bright eyes wasn’t so bright as 
usual, and her manner was that mild that 
you'd hardly have thought she was the 
same maiden. 

‘T’ve got no good news,” she said, 
“an’ never shall have. What be my life 
but to suffer an’ suffer ? ” 

“Nobody knows what ’tis to suffer till 
they’m married an’ got childern,” I told 
her—being a thing Vd heard my mother 
say. ‘*’The good news I want is to hear 
tell that you’ve forgiven me for my 
owdacious deed.” 

“Vou were mad,” she said. 

“There was method in it, however,” I 
told her. ‘* You mind what I said—that 
I’d surprise you.” 

* YVes—you did.” 

“ An’ you mind what you said: that if 
I done a sensible thing it would surprise 
you. So if you was surprised, ‘twas a 
sensible thing I done.” 

“Vou ought to blush for it to your 
dying day, all the same,” she said: ‘no 
man ever dared afore.” 

‘An’ no man shall ever dare again— 
but one; an’ ’tis for you to name him, 
Tryphena Bloom. God’s my judge, I’ve 
loved you ever since the first night you 
sauced me so sharp. An’ the harder you 
was, the more I felt drawed. Now, 
Miss,” I concluded, so dignified as I was 
able, “I shall be very much obliged if 
you will unfold your feelings and acquaint 
me if in course of time you could abide 
me or if not. If you can, then, please 
God, us’ll begin keeping company from 
Sunday next onward till we’m tokened ; 
if not, 1 must bear the shock of it best 
ways I can.” 

““Who be I?” she said, wi’ her li’l lips 
trembling an’ her eyes all of a mist. 
“Who be I, to fill any man’s heart? So 





short-tempered an’ cranky as I be? If 
you’d slapped me, ’twas all I deserved ; 
an’ I thought you was going to do it 
when you met me in they fuzz-bushes ; 
but you kissed me—you kissed me ; an’ 
I loved you from that minute, if not 
afore ; an’ what a poor little fool like me 
can do to better your life, that I will do. 
You’m a man,” she said, ‘San’ if there 
was more as had your pluck to kiss afore 
they spoke——” 

There she choked, an’ I had my arms 
around her, cuddling of her, and swearing, 
and kissing, and pawing of her about like 
a bear, when in comed her mother an’ 
Ned. 

*She’m mine!” I roared out—to set 
"em at their ease like. ‘“ She’m mine— 
gwaine to marry me soon as ever I get 
a shilling or two on my wages; an’ let 
nobody deny it, or I'll be the death of 
that creature !” 

Mrs. Bloom got her darter away from 
me by main force, and told me I ought 
to be ashamed--such a mild young may 
as me—to go courting like a wild beast. 

But then the girl spoke for me and said 
*twas all right, and she liked it that way ; 
and that I was the husband for her; and 
that she loved me with all her heart and 
soul, and had done for weeks. 

Then I turned to Ned and told him 
about his bit of luck; so he jolly soon 
had so good an opinion of me as his 
sister. And the mother, though her 
breast panted a bit with the excitement, 
an’ she went fainty against the dresser 
and broke a dish or two, nevertheless 
forgived me afore I marched out into the 
night, an’ went home like a conquering 
army. 

And my Tryphena comed to the gate 
with me. Life not worth living? Who 
can take away the memory of the first 
time a loving woman comes to your arms? 
An’ holding of your first little one—hot 
from under his mother’s heart ? By God, 
what’s Eternity got better than that ? 

I sat till church clock telied three in 
the morning, thinking over that day’s 
work ; and ever since, when I sleep ill, 
and the cares of life bear hard, and I’m 
waking afore the winter dawns wi’ old 
age gnawin’, if the clock chimes three, 
I look back an’ thank the Lord for what 
was, and the blessed memory of it. 

Very first walk us took was up-along 
to the ford called Culliver’s steps, and 
then over, where I throwed the hoss-shoe, 
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and near put out the light for my brother- 
in-law as was to be. And if us didn’t 
find the iron there where it had falled! 
’Twas my luck, you see—none else’s ; an’ 
I gathered un up so careful as you please. 
An’ my Try, she said, ‘“ Now let’s look 
for the cocoanut, James.” 

But I said, “Oh, bless the cocoanut! 
Let it bide for the varmints to eat, so as 
they shall have their little bit o’ luck out 
of it too.” 

*“You’m a soft old dear,” she said ; an’ 
with that we sat down behind a stone, 
as we always did do when she spoke 
gentle things like that to me up ’pon the 
Moor an’ nobody moving. 

A year after me an’ her was married 
’*pon Easter Sunday—as good a day as 
there be in the year for that job. And 
I took my cottage to Belstone, an’ the 
hoss-shoe was nailed to the door-on our 
wedding day. 

Ned’s luck held too, for the job he got 
stuck to him till he died, ten year agone ; 
and he was a very well-thought-upon man, 
and rose to be Vicar’s churchwarden down 
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to South Zeal--a thing much above his 
hopes. 

As for me, here I’m lagging ; but my 
sons and daughters carry on the name, 
and my grandson, for all his cheek, be 
made of scholarship, and may lift them 
as come after to a higher place among 
the neighbours. 

My wife went on twenty year ago, an’ 
as my son’s wife died when Billy was 
born, we be widowers together. And it 
comforts me very much to know our 
women are together now, waiting hand- 
in-hand for us to come back to them. 

A big family be like a flock of sheep 
that wanders over the hillsides of the 
earth. Some have the upland for their 
part, and some the meadows ; some live 
long, and some short; some gather the 
fatness of life, some move by stony ways 
and bitter waters ; but the Master never 
loses sight of one. He’s ever ready and 
watching and willing. ‘To the last little 
lamb they shall all be gathered home to 
the fold, come their Shepherd calls out 
of the evening shadows. 


A WIDOW’S MITE. 


(IN THE 


BY ARTHUR 
"AD awnly wan li'l bwoy, 
An’ ’es vather wuz dead. 
Aw, ma dear sawl—tha cheel 
Wr ’es touzled head! 


?Twern’t much that I cude du; 
But me ’eart wuz glad 

To toil tha long day dru 
Vor ma li’) lad. 


I ’ad awnly wan thing left— 
Ma barefoot bwoy ; 

He ’ad a thousand things 

To give ’im joy: 


WEST 
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Tha sea, tha weeds an’ shells, 
An’ tha boats a-fishin’ ; 
An’ still to be a man 
Tha cheel wuz wishin’. 


Wan day they brought ‘im ’ome 
Wet touzled ’ead !— 

An’ they never spake a word— 
An’ tha bwoy wuz dead. 


Dawn’t talk to me, ma dear, 
But let me be. 

I can hear ma laddie call 
In tha cry o’ tha sea. 









































craters,—streaks attributed by Professor 


a diameter of 46 miles. 
unfitness the “Sea of Showers, ‘s 


the left of this are also “ seas” 


although there 
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The picture shows the curious bright streaks radiating from several of the more prominent 
Pickering to snow 
The prominent spot below — centre is the crater Copernicus, a noble peak 12,coo feet high, 


of the same kind. 


lying deep in crevices and valleys. 


with 


To the left of Copernicus appears a great dark patch called with poetic 
is not a drop of water in it. 


The black areas to 


MOON. 


B. KASMPFFERT. 


In this little paper are presented the latest lunar theories, according 


to which the 
which evidences of 


T is some two hundred thousand 
miles distant from us, that pallid, 
cold satellite of ours; and yet, in 

some respects, we know more of the 
single, placid face, which is always turned 
towards us, than we do of the heart of 
Africa, or of some parts of Asia. Ever 
since the telescope became an instrument 
of astronomical research, its surface has 
been laboriously explored night after 
night, and its features drawn and photo- 
graphed. Great plains, called “seas,” al- 
though there is not a drop of fluid water 
in them ; lofty mountain ranges, which 


have been christened with the names of 





vegetation, 
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Moon ts not a burnt-out planet, but a satellite upon 
at least, 


have been adtscovered. 


terrestrial peaks; remarkably — straight, 
trough-like valleys ; thousands of circular 
basins which are known as craters, and 
many lustrous streaks which seem mere 
bands of colour,—all these have been 
mapped and studied, until the face of the 
“man in the Moon” is as familiar to the 
astronomer as the appearance of Europe 
on the map. 

The Moon is unique among satellites. 
In all the visible universe, there is 
nothing quite like it. In the first place, it 
has the distinction of being the largest 
satellite that revolves around a planet, 
its diameter being 2,163 miles. So large, 
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indeed, is it, that, to the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring orb, the Earth and the Moon 
must appear as a marvellously beautiful 
double star. Unlike all other satellites, 
the Moon once formed part of the planet 
about which it revolves. At that incon- 
ceivably remote period —measured, as it is, 
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of matter left the Earth for ever. In that 
cataclysm our Moon was created. Some 


one has suggested that the great basin 
now filled by the Pacific Ocean must have 
been filled by the mass shot forth from 
the Earth when it gave birth to the Moon. 
Ingenious arguments have been advanced 





The Full Moon. Some of the more prominent craters, with the puzzling snowy streaks that radiate from them, 


are distinctly visible. 
ever swept over them were waves of molten lava. 


by millions and millions of years—the 
arth revolved at a terrific speed, compared 
with which its present pace seems stately. 
One day a disaster occurred, the like of 
which this Earth has never known since. 
Hurled off by the immense centrifugal 
force due to its enormous speed of 
rotation, some 5,000,000,000 cubic miles 


The vast black areas are known as 





“seas. They are waterless. ‘Ihe only waves that 


to substantiate this view, not as uncon- 
vincing as might be supposed. Certain it 
is that the Earth must bear some scar of 
the awful struggle of forces that cleft it in 
twain and robbed it of so vast a portion 
of its mass. 

It must have struck even the people of 
prehistoric times that the Moon turned 





























always the same face toward us. For the 
well-known features of that face, fre- 
quently the object of religious adoration, 
must have been studied with indescribable 
awe. For centuries astronomers have 
known that the reason for the sameness 
of the Moon’s aspect is to be found in 
the fact that the Moon rotates on its 
axis exactly in the time it journeys around 
the Earth. A peculiar rocking or balanc- 
ing of the Moon, its “libration,” as 
astronomers term it, does enable us to 
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most energetic shot or shell. Because 
its mass is so much smaller than that 
of the Earth, and its attraction for bodies 
on its surface considerably less, a very 
awkward man on the Moon could outdo 
any terrestrial athlete. ‘This awkward 
man could easily cover over a hundred 
feet in a lunar running broad jump, and 
he would consider it mere play to leap 
over an ordinary tree. In a word, he 
would be six times stronger on the 
Moon than he would be on the Earth. 





An enlarged view of the ‘Sea of Showers.” i 
Apennines, having a peak 20,000 feet high, and casting a shadow of go miles long at sunrise and sunset. 
craters lying close together are called Aristillus, Autolycus, and Archimedes, the last being 52 miles in diameter. 


peer around the other side for ever so 
slight a distance ; yet the greater part of 
the face which is turned from us must for 
ever be concealed. It may be presumed, 
however, that the unseen half differs 
immaterially from that with which we are 
familiar, 

The Earth’s satellite is not what one 
would call a very swiftly moving body, 
as celestial speeds go. But its velocity 
of 3330 feet per second is more than 
we have succeeded in giving to our 


The upper margin of the ‘‘sea” 


“ 


is formed by the Lunar 
The three 


works 
truth 


Romancers, whose 
contain in them more scientific 
than many are aware, made excellent 
use of the Moon’s lesser attraction for 
bodies, compared with the Earth. ‘The 
earthly hero of one of their stories, who 
took it into his head to travel to the 
Moon, developed such marvellous athletic 
power there, that he escaped from his 
lunar enemies time and time again, to 
their utter discomfiture. 

It used to be the fashion to regard 


imaginative 
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the Moon as a kind of dismal, concrete 
example of the Earth’s ultimate fate. 
Its surface was pictured, and is. still 
pictured by many, as a lifeless, dreary 
waste, and the satellite itself as a kind 
flying 


of burned-out cinder, through 


Hundreds 
of dead 
volcanoes 
may be 
seen here. 
So numerous 
are they 
that Galileo 
likened them 
to the 
eyes of a 


peacock’s tail. 


space. But the recent investigations of 
Professor William H. Pickering would 
seem to shatter this gloomy, pessimistic 
vision. He claims, and not without 
substantiating photographic evidence, 
that the Moon, although not exactly 
luxuriant, is anything but the lifeless 
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mass we have supposed. He asserts 
in no uncertain tone that the Moon 
has an atmosphere; and if that be 


once established, there are possibilities 
undreamed of in our lunar philosophy. An 
atmosphere consists mainly of water, and 


on the Moon that water must exist in the 
form of gas and ice, because of the intense 
cold that prevails, and because the atmo- 
spheric pressure is not great enough to 
condense aqueous vapour into liquid form. 

Because bodies are six times lighter on 
the Moon than they are on the Earth, 

















such gases as oxygen and _ hydrogen 
would fly off into space. Carbonic acid 
gas, however, clings to the surface with 
more tenacity, because of its weight. If 
we admit that the Moon has an atmo- 
sphere, that it is not devoid of water, and 
that it is surrounded by a certain amount 
of carbonic acid gas (without which plants 
cannot live), why, then, is it not possible 
that the Moon may support organic life ? 
Professor Pickering and his adherents 
are convinced of it. He claims to have 
detected what he believes to be vegetation, 
basing his belief on the presence of spots 
that vary in brightness in a way quite 
adequately accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that they are plants undergoing the 
processes of growth and decay. Vegeta- 
tion, if there be any, must spring up and 
die in a single day, because no plant, at 
least no terrestrial plant, could survive the 
bitter lunar night, with the temperature 
nearly a hundred below zero. A lunar day, 
however, is by no means fleeting. It lasts 
for about fifteen of our days, so that the 
vegetation theory is by no means untenable 
so far as time is concerned, 

From the time that telescopes were first 
used in astronomy, the “craters” of the 
Moon—great towering terraced rings— 
have been made the subject of pains- 
taking study. At best they are enigmas. 
They are probably the result of volcanic 
action of some kind. Extending from the 
craters for a distance of several hundred 
miles are gigantic crevices, called ‘rills,” 
which may be considered wrinkles in the 
crumpled skin of the Moon’s aged face. 

No doubt volcanic forces have played 
their part in the Moon’s history; but 
whether they are still active is a moot 
question. Evidence of irregularly occur- 
ring changes of some sort has been 
gathered by Professor Pickering-—evidence 
that leads him to believe in the activity of 
some supposedly extinct craters. 

Every terrestrial volcano expels a certain 
amount of gas and of water in the form of 
steam. If there be active volcanoes on 
the Moon, it is not unlikely that they also 
vomit vapours consisting in part of water. 
But the Moon is so intensely cold, and 
the atmospheric pressure so slight, that 
this water can exist only in two forms— 
gas and ice. The white lining of many of 
the Moon’s craters (dazzling bright in the 
gleam of the sun), the white sheen that 
caps the loftier peaks, the strange fading 
away and singular reappearance of bright 
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stains as the sun rises and sets, the silvery 
threads that radiate from some craters and 
gradually melt away as they extend into 
the valleys below—all these phenomena 
have been attributed by Professor Picker- 
ing to ice. So rare is the lunar atmos- 
phere, that in place of a beautiful azure 
sky, like our own, inky blackness reigns. 
For that reason, white objects can be 
seen only by the reflection of the sun’s 
rays. ‘That explains in part the curious 
appearance and disappearance of the 
white stains. By many an astronomer the 
doctrine that the poles of the Moon and 
the mountain peaks are ice-clad is frowned 
upon as rank scientific heresy. But 
Professor Pickering’s careful studies of 
some of the bright streaks, under various 
illuminations, and his painstaking com- 
parisons of modern photographs with old 
drawings, lead almost irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the white spots are really 
ice. Deep in the cavities of the Moon, 
where the Sun’s rays penetrate last, and 
where snow is likely to be impounded, 
these white areas can be seen. For many 
years they have puzzled astronomers ; but 
the snow theory accounts for them most 
simply and most satisfactorily. 

Dry river beds, or at least winding 
channels much resembling them, are 
plainly to be seen on the Moon. If rivers 
once flowed over these beds, they certainly 
were extraordinary watercourses compared 
with ours. On the Earth, a stream flows 
into a lake or sea ; on the Moon, the lake 
or sea flowed into the stream. 

Some of the theories here outlined are 
still unaccepted ; others have been in- 
corporated more or less willingly into our 
lunar knowledge. But whether the new 
teachings are believed or not, this much 
at least is certain: the Moon should 
not be rashly judged a totally inactive 
planet, devoid of all organic life, and 
utterly changeless. We know much about 
our satellite, but we have still much to 
learn as: its mysteries are unfolded to us. 
Our best lunar map, a wonderful piece of 
work in its way, is drawn to a scale of 1 
to 1,780,o0o—altogether too small to show 
even the changes that are still occurring 
on our own continents. Moreover, most 
theories of the Moon are based on data 
collected at a time when objects less 
than one or two miles wide could not be 
seen. The later and more powerful in- 
struments enable us to distinguish hillocks 
five hundred feet in width. 
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THE WATCH-TOWER. 
BY VIOLET JACOB, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sheepstealers.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


INLAYSON the shepherd came 
slowly down the Glen behind his 
flock. ‘The sun of a late October 

day had long since disappeared, even from 
the topmost peaks, and the cold greenness 
of twilight was settling on Glen Lour ; at 
his left hand the barren hillsides were be- 
ginning to soften into fields lately shorn of 
their crop, for he was within a couple of 
miles of the Glen’s mouth. On his right 
the land ran down to the North Lour, 
which was narrowing itself for a rush 
between high rocks a little farther on; 
and, across the water, the hills rose again, 
a barrier between Forfarshire and the west. 
He could hear the purring kiss of stream 
and pebble, and see the clear, cold 
glimmer between the alder roots; to his 
professionally wayfaring mind the growing 
softness of outlook spoke comfortable 
words, prophetic of valley and cultivation. 

Though he had been afoot since early 
morning, the distance he had covered was 
not great ; for he had sacrificed a little 
time that the flock might straggle forward 
on the wayside turf instead of keeping 
directly to the road. He did not want to 
deliver them sore-footed to their new 
owner ; for they were black-faced, mountain- 
bred sheep, and road travel was new to 
them. 

As he went he thought pleasantly of his 
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last night’s lodging, for he had been well 
housed by the owner of one of the few hill 
farms that lay on his way, and the sheep 
penned in an empty yard. A seat at the 
kitchen hearth had been his portion and a 
share in the contents of the black three- 
legged pot swinging over the blaze. 

Like nearly all shepherds, he had a love 
of books and narrative, born of a solitary 
life and hours when the mind, free of 
effort, longs for food. Books, in those 
days, were a rarity, reserved for the few, 
and, though he could read well enough, 
Finlayson seldom had the chance of doing 
so. But the tongue was as mighty as the 
pen, in his time and in his rank of life, and 
his head was full of last night’s fireside 
talk. 

It had run principally on the sheep- 
stealer whose doings were agitating the 
minds of farmers and police alike, and 
who was, even now, hiding among the 
upper fastnesses of Glen Lour. It was 
scarce a couple of weeks since ‘“ Muckle 
Johnnie,” as he was called, had contrived 
to escape from the prison in which he 
lay awaiting his execution; for, in those 


early days of eighteen hundred, sheep- 
stealing was still a capital offence. Finlay- 


son, listening to the details of his bid for 
life, had not known what to feel ; he was 
torn by a constitutional hankering for 











He paused, and his eyes met another pair—savage, watchful 
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adventure and adventurers and the grim 
resentment natural to a man of his calling. 
He now looked at the foolish crowd 
moving before him and his hand tightened 
on his crook; he loved all sheep, and 
as, in mind, he grappled with the thief, 
the radical savagery that lives in every 
man worth the name rose and made his 
breath come short. 

‘Though he would so soon emerge from 
the Glen, he could see no dwelling in front 
of him; but he cared little whether he 
spent the night under a roof or not, as, the 
air was soft, despite the chill purity of 
the heavens. As the goldand silver of the 
birches and their stems began to lose 
colour in the dusk, he made his way down 
the slope towards the water, near which 
he saw one of those walled, circular folds 
that dot the more accessible parts of the 
Grampians. 

The sheep, with their tacit acceptance 
of another animal’s dominion, poured 
down through the bracken as the dog, 
trotting now on one side, now on the 
other, kept them heading for the rude 
enclosure ; and, when the last straggler 
was chivied in and the gate shut, the 
young shepherd stood looking about 
with a view to his own shelter. ‘Tay, 
the dog, turned up a lean face and 
brilliant eyes tentatively; his mind still 
lingered on duty, though, at the moment, 
he did not quite know where it lay. 

“Come awa’, min,” said Finlayson. 

The two mounted a knoll which rose a 
little farther on than the fold and was 
the beginning of the steep rocks through 
which the river ran for over a quarter of 
amile. A dark mass that the shepherd 
could not define crowned its summit, and 
a few stunted trees made black tracery 
against a patch of chrysoprase green which 
lay, like an inland lake, in a bar of smoky 
cloud. 

On reaching the top of the rising 
ground he was surprised to find himself 
close to the unknown object, which, like 
most things seen against the sky in the 
half dark, had lost its perspective and 
seemed to have come suddenly from the 
distance to the foreground. He saw 
that this was a ruinous, tower-shaped 
building between twenty and thirty feet 
high, ragged with clinging briar and 
clothed by a shock of ivy. There was 
enough light to show him the windows, 
which stared, one towards each point of 
the compass ; al! were widened from their 
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original size by the falling away of stones, 
and their respective aspects suggested 
that the tower was less a defensive 
erection than a vantage-point from which 
one watcher might command the whole 
of the Glen’s mouth. ‘To Finlayson it 
promised very excellent shelter. 

It was about an hour later when he 
looked over the wall at his flock and 
turned again towards the tower. The 
stars were out now, and the moon, a night 
over her full, was sailing into mid-sky, 
leaving the eastern horizon — blurred 
beneath her. ‘The entrance to the 
building faced towards the little sheep- 
fold, and the young man reflected, as he 
stood just inside it and looked out on the 
country, growing each moment plainer 
in the moonlight, that he could watch 
every movement of his creatures without 
leaving his post. He had cut a bundle 
of heather at the brae’s foot, and he threw 
it on the hard floor of the tower for a bed; 
the purr of the water below was, in itself, 
an invitation to sleep, and he gave ‘lay’s 
head a slap, for the dog’s uneasy sniffing 
annoyed him. He was weary, and glad to 
stretch his long legs in peace. 

But, though his master slept, ‘Tay’s 
eyes never closed ; and when, at last, his 
nose went down between his paws, they 
were still fixed on a spot in the surround- 
ing darkness; now and then a _ growl 
escaped him, choked in his throat for fear 
of Finlayson’s hand. 

It was almost ten o'clock when the 
shepherd turned and sat up; it had 
grown much colder, and a touch of frost 
had crept into the air. His limbs were 
stiff, so, telling the collie to stay where 
he was, he went out to collect a few sticks 
for a fire. But for the running river, the 
night was as still as death, and the ripple 
of white wool in the fold below him 
was like a spot of foam motionless in a 
backwater. He tore up the dry bracken, 
and filled his arms with spoil from a tree, 
dead and fallen on the slope. ‘Then he 
heaped it just below a yawning gap in the 
roof, and, kneeling down, set the pile 
alight. As the spark caught the brittle 
stuff, man and dog stood as though 
illuminated by magnesium wire. The 
flare turned the walls from indefinite 
black to light brick-colour. Every stone 
and crevice sprang into importance, and 
Tay’s teeth showed white as he remained 
standing like the wooden image of a 
dog, his whole being concentrated on a 
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“He stepped forward and held the burning thing before Nicol’s face.” 
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battered stairway which Finlayson now 
saw for the first time. ‘The steps ran 
upward from the farthest angle of dark- 

ness to a staging, which had, apparently, 
once been the floor of an upper room. It 
was now hardly more than a ledge, some 
six feet deep, which skirted the west side 
of the wall under one of the windows and 
supported a few pieces of broken masonry. 
Behind one of these, the firelight revealed 
to the young man the outline of a foot. 

Tay’s loud snarling filled the place, and 
Finlayson, thrusting him back, began to 
climb the stair. A figure was standing 
among the heaped-up fragments of 
flooring—a figure ragged and unshorn. 
The bare ends of the steps jutted rudely 
into the glow, for their outer parapet had 
fallen, and the shepherd saw how perilous 
a road they might be for one who should 
meet a resolute defender at the top. 
What suggested this to him was the 
attitude of the man above. 

He paused, and his eyes met another 
pair—savage, watchful. All at once 
Finlayson drew back. 

“ Lord, presairve’s !” he exclaimed. 

An expression ran over as much of the 
stranger’s face as was uncovered by beard. 
It might have been a wave of relief; 
his lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. 

“Nicol!” exclaimed 
““gude sakes, Nicol !” 

As he spoke there flashed on his brain 
the memory of a spring morning a couple 
of years back. He saw a lowland farm 
set on a slope, and the wet road running 
down from it. ‘Two men were walking 
side by side, himself and another; and 
that other stood above him now, haggard 
and menacing. At the foot of the hill 
they had parted, and he had gone back 


Finlayson again ; 


to his work, heavy-spirited for the loss of 


the companion who had been his fellow- 
servant for months. ‘The bothy had been 
dull afterwards and he had soon changed 
the plough for the crook, drifting away, 
like Nicol, to find employment among the 
Grampians, farther north, 

“Whisht! whisht, lad!” whispered the 
other, coming a step downwards ; “ man, 
haud doon yer dog. Finlayson, there'll 
no be anither man wi’ ye ? 

As he spoke he stretched out his bond, 
and the young man could distinguish, in 
the light that filled the tower, a red mark 
round his wrist. ‘lhe arm, left bare in 
many places by the tattered shirt, was so 
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thin that it surprised him ; he remembered 
Nicol a heavy man, for all his uncommon 
activity. 

“Na, na,” replied he. ‘Come awa’ 
doon, Nicol—doon the stair wi’ ye to the 
fire.” 

The sight of the stranger approaching 
his master sent Tay into a frenzy of 
barking, and it took the roughest side of 
Finlayson’s hand and tongue to quiet 
him.» By nature the shepherd was a 
merciful man, and the beast was_ his 
friend as well as his servant, but he cuffed 
him remorselessly into peace, for he knew 
that the price of his noise might be a 
man’s life. He understood that Nicol 
and the sheepstealer, the story of whose 
escape had thrilled him last night at the 
farm, were one and the same man. 

He had always known him bearded, 
and, standing below in the light, he saw 
that he was little changed, but for his 
emaciation and the restlessness of his eyes. 

The first burst of flame was dying down, 
and Finlayson added nothing to the fuel ; 
after a careful scrutiny of every approach 
to the tower, he sat down to hear afresh 
the history of the es ape. 

** Well,” he commented, as his friend’s 
voice ceased, “ye'll just hae to bide 
whaur a’ found ye ; ye’re best aff the road, 
wi’ the mune yon way. An’ a’'ll gie ye 
the bit bannock that’s in ma’ poke. I 
canna gie ye ma’ breeks, but ye’ll get the 
plaid, an’, gin ye tak’ .yon crook i’ yer 
hand, there’s nane’ll speir but ye’re the 
same’s mysel’, an’ awa’ south, seekin’ 
work.” 

They sat still, as the night went by, the 
younger man reviewing in his mind the 
desperate runs by night, the suspense, 
the hunger, the slow days in wet ditches, 
the scraps of food snatched in the dark 
hours from hillside cots or begged in the 
dusk. 

** Man, but it’s an ill job,” he said at last. 

“Trll be a’ that till a’m south o’ 
Edinburgh,” rejoined Nicol. “ A’ body 
kens me i’ they glens, ye see, Finlayson.” 

The dregs of the short-lived embers 
were cool, and long silence fell upon the 
two. ‘They sat side by side, their backs 
against the wall. ‘Tay, finally satisfied 
of the stranger’s happy relations with his 
master, had crept close, and slept ; ; sighing, 
now and again, from the depths of his 
free lungs and untrammelled conscience. 
Nicol’s elbows were on his knees and he 
leaned his head on his hands ; there are 








“Nicol sprang forward—outward—dragging the double weight with him.” 
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times when there is no such effort as 
relaxation. 

“ Tak’ a rest,” said the shepherd; ‘the 
mune ‘ll no be muckle doon or after twa 
o'clock. Ye needna’ be feared—a’ll no 
sleep, mysel’. Tak’ the plaid, an’ a’ll 
waken ye when it’s time to be awa’.” 

He gathered it from where it lay and 
thrust it, with rough kindness, into his 
companion’s hand, 

“Ve micht gie a look round about, 
Finlayson,” said Nicol, fingering the stuff ; 
‘a’ canna lie doon sae easy as yersel’.” 


The young man rose and went to 
the door. No movement, far or near, 


troubled the blank serenity of the moon- 
light. There was nothing within sight 
to suggest life. As the other drew the plaid 
over his rags he felt his way cautiously up 
the broken steps and stood on the floor 
above, leaning from the wide gap that had 
once been a window. ‘Tay stirred below, 
but, with a mind now at rest, lay, un- 
disquieted, by the sheepstealer’s feet. 
The shepherd would have been glad 
enough to stretch himself alongside his 
friend, but, in case he should fall in- 
continently asleep, he resolved to stay on 
his feet. When the moon should set 
above the high ground he would rouse 
Nicol. But for the fact that he was 
drowsy, he was content to watch. That 
was his profession, and great silences 
were the background of his working life. 
His education was small, his mind very 
simple ; he had no consciousness of the 
possibilities crowding on those who, for 
days at a stretch, need never open their 
lips. ‘The influences that may touch the 
solitary inhabitant of great spaces are out- 
side the suspicions of the Western man. 
He had been some time at his post 
when he became aware of a dark figure, 
a mere moving spot. of blackness, which 
approached the tower and which had 
come out from the trees, where the rocks 
overhung the river. It was coming 
cautiously, dodging among odd bits of 
bush and stone. He turned to go down 
the steps, but, in the one stride which it 
took to reach them, Tay’s voice burst 
again on the stillness. ‘Two men were 
standing in the doorway. 
A curse dropped from one of them. 
“Ve doited fule, it’s a shepherd!” he 
exclaimed, giving his companion a shove 
with his shoulder that sent him barging 
into the lintel. 
Finlayson heard Nicol spring up. 
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At once it struck him what inference 
must be drawn from the presence of the 
dog and the crook lying near the plaided 
figure below. He crouched quickly down 
on the flooring, holding his breath. 

“What’s ado?” said Nicol’s voice. 

Div’ you no ken, an’ you a shepherd?” 
said one of the intruders with a laugh. 
“* Mind yer beasts, or ye’ll ken ower sune. 
Yon lad they ca’ Muckle Johnnie’s awa’ 
again—ye canna haud the like o’ they 
loons but wi’ the rope. The man that 
gets him’s to get fifty poond frae the 
croun—-but a’m feared it'll no be me.” 

“ Him!” exclaimed Nicol—and Fin- 
layson could hear no tremor in his tone 
—‘“‘ye’ll need to rin, then: a’ cam across 
frae Aberdeen way a puckle o’ days syne, 
an’ it’s weel kent there that he’s no far 
awa’, A’ wouldna’ wonder if he was ca’in 
nets, a mile or twa out to sea.” 

At this moment the person whom the 
shepherd had seen from the window came 
into the tower. It was evident that the 
three man-hunters had had some method 
in their approach. ‘The new conier 
stood on the threshold, as though to bar 
the way. 

“Come ben,” cried one of his com- 
rades ; ‘‘ we’ve ta’en naethin’ waur nor a 
shepherd! Cry on the dog, man, or he’ll 
hae us a’ murdered !” 

Nicol’s voice rose in a string of abuse 
at the excited animal, but ‘Tay cared 
nothing for him, and one of the men, 
whose eyes had grown accustomed to the 
dimness of the building, picked up the 
crook. Finlayson heard a heavy blow 
and a yelp; ina moment a wet nose was 
thrust against his hand. The sweat broke 
out on his forehead as he threw his arms 
round the collie’s neck and dragged him 
down behind the stones and rubbish. 

Nicol had always been a man of ready 
wits, but the listener overhead wondered 
afresh at them and at the boidness with 
which he turned his position to account. 
Two of the intruders sat down on the 
heather couch; their jests and gossip 
rose with sinister suggestion to the upper 
floor as time went by. Only the last 
comer remained silent, standing in the 
white patch which the moon had laid 
inside the doorway. 

Suddenly he turned towards the voices 
by the wall, holding out his pipe. ‘‘ A’m 
needin’ a licht, Tam,” he said. 

Finlayson had dragged himself near the 
edge, and, still smothering the dog’s head 




















against his breast, was peering through a 
chink in the masonry. 

The click of flint and steel followed, 
and, hard upon it, a violent flame—as 
bright, almost, as the flame of the bracken, 
now lying in ashes, ‘The man stood 
holding the frayed and lighted end of a 
piece of rope which protruded in a loop 
from his pocket, and he stepped forwardand 
held the burning thing before Nicol’s face. 

Then came a shout, a scuffle of hands 
and feet against the wall, and the sheep- 
stealer struck his enemy to the ground. 
The light went out under the fall of a 
heavy body. 

‘There was a moment of confusion, of 
groping hands, of inarticulate words ; the 
darkness below the shepherd was alive 
with blind struggle and the hard-drawn 
breaths of those whose primitive instincts 
had risen above all others. It lasted 
scarcely a minute, but, to him, it seemed 
as though he were looking down into a pit 
of wolves. Tay burst from him and 
bounded down the steps, leaping and 
snapping indiscriminately. Before he 
could feel his way after him, Nicol had 
dashed past the man who was now gather- 
ing himself up from the ground, and his 
dark figure crossed the threshold into the 
moonlight and was gone. 

By the time Finlayson reached the 
bottom the place was empty, but for the 
collie, who darted back to him, whining 
and springing. He ran out on to the 
bareness of the hillside. ‘To follow was 
useless, for Nicol had doubled round the 
tower, making for the trees above the 
river. In their talk that night he had 
spoken of a crossing which he knew 
among the boulders, and his friend sus- 
pected that his goal must be that hidden 
spot. If his pursuers did not know of 
the place, and were to lose sight of their 
quarry, they might take some time in 
finding shallow water for wading, as the 
current ran deep and_ strong, boiling 
below the height on either side of it. 
The shepherd turned and climbed again 
to the window. By leaning out he could 
watch the whole loop of the Lour, as a 
man watches from the stand of a race- 
course. He was in time to see Nicol 
disappear among the trunks. ‘Two of the 


men were hard on his track ; the third, still 
giddy from his fall upon the stony floor, 
staggered along far behind his comrades. 

All had vanished out of sight, but 


His 


Finlayson stood fixed at his post. 
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eyes, trained to long scrutiny of the 
crevices of the hills, scoured the ground 
across the river, for, on this side and 
on that, the scrub left the lips of the 
heights unclothed, and the sailing moon 
was white on them. 

All at once the figure of the sheep- 
stealer emerged from the trees and 
turned back up the bank towards the 
tower: he had, apparently, either been 
headed off, or had overshot the exact 
spot which offered his escape ; in his haste 
he did not see what was plain to Finlay- 
son from his point of vantage—namely, 
that he was running straight towards the 
third man, who, finding himself left so 
far behind, had sat down on a piece of 
protruding stone among the bushes, and 
now rose stealthily, waiting, ready to 
spring, behind a tree trunk. 

Suddenly Nicol dodged, as though he 
had caught sight of his enemy, and would 
have turned; but, behind him, the two 
others were gaining hard. Finlayson threw 
out his arms, raving and crying to him 
to make for the open country, but his 
voice was unheard by either the hunters 
or the hunted ; and he could not see that 
Nicol, worn with prison fare, hardship and 
hunger, was beginning to flag. 

The sheepstealer dashed a second time 
into the shadow of the trees, his face to the 
Lour. ‘The men closed in behind him, 
Between wood and water the rock jutted 
out, a rugged white promontory, with, 
beyond and below it, the river swirling 
nearly a hundred feet down. The shep- 
herd saw him clear the fringe of wood 
and run out upon the bald triangle that 
cut into the dark ‘mystery of ravine. 
The pursuers were pressing close, almost 
upon him. As they reached the edge 
the nearer of the two flung out his hand. 
Nicol sprang forward— outward—dragging 
the double weight with him. The cry 
that came back to the watcher in the 
tower seemed to him as though it had 
risen from his own lips. 


“He saved himsel’ frae the rope, at 
ony rate,” said the young man, as he 
stood below and felt his foot touch the 
plaid that his friend had dropped. 

When he laid himself again by the 
wall he could not sleep ; the place echoed 
in his ears with that cry. He rose and 
went down the hill to the little fold, 
and stretched himself there, thankful for 
the company of the sheep. 
































M. Ziem at the present day. 


(From a sketch by M, José Engel.) 
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FELIX ZIEM: PAINTER AND RACONTEUR. 


BY FREDERIC 


LEES. 


“Tl y’y a pas de plus belle consolation pour le vieillard que de voir toute la force de ses jeunes 
années s’incorporer dans des ceuvres qui ne vieilliront pas comme sa jeunesse.” 


N one of the steepest streets of Mont- 
martre, the Rue Lepic, and at 

No. 72, there stands a house which 

you would do well to see when you are 
next in Paris. It is a decayed-looking, 
weather-beaten building of dull red brick, 
with perpetually shuttered windows, 
jealously guarded door, and diminutive 
garden crowded with zinc-roofed out- 
houses, and planted with trees whose 
branches tower and nod above a high, 
substantial stone wall. Rusty iron beams 
project from one of its sides, as though 
the men who built it had left their work 
unfinished ; a rusty iron bracket, which 
may have served for the purpose of sus- 
pending a lamp, or from which you could 
imagine a corpse had once dangled, 
juts out of the facade facing the street ; 
and tortuous spouts, picturesque and old- 
world in appearance, climb its walls. So 
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deserted, so original does it look, that there 
is no mistaking it. You receive the 
impression that it has either long been 
unoccupied, for some strange reason, or 
that it is the house of a miser,—the im- 
pression that, uninhabited or not, it is a 
house with a history. 

When you have inspected this curious 
house, lose no time in going to the Petit 
Palais, that charming palace of ancient 
and modern art in the Champs-Elysées, 
and in finding the Salle Ziem. ‘There 
you will see some thirty or forty oil- 
paintings by the artist whom Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt —admirable critics 
—called “the painter of the Adriatic.” 
Furthermore they called him “the painter 
of that golden fluid which envelops the 
form of things without shading them, 
which neither diminishes the splendour 
of the scene nor softens the outline of 
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“Shipping «:t Venice.’ 
(One of M. Ziem s chief works,) 
objects, and which, under the oblique 


thing luminous and sparkling.” The 
rays of the sun, makes every pointed 


places these pictures represent are various, 

















“A landing-place at Venice,” 
(A characteristic piece.) 
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but invariably those where colour and 
light are richest and most intense. 
Venice, with its marvellous colouring and 
subtly changeful atmosphere, — Venice, 
with its statue-fretted palaces, its violet 
domes, and its forest of campaniles 
melting in silvery haze,—Venice, with its 
white-sailed fishing-boats and its gondolas, 
reflected in the multi-coloured water, is 
before you in little. Pictures of the old 
port of Marseilles, showing vessels casting 
or weighing anchor, and _ landscapes 
painted in the neighbourhood of Antibes 
epitomise the south of France ; whilst the 
Zast is represented by sunlit canvases 
depicting Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus. In addition to these paintings, 
there are about forty watercolours painted 
by Félix Ziem between 1855 and 1870 at 
Venice, Constantinople, Bayreuth, and in 
the forest of Fontainebleau,—watercolours 
which Théophile Gautier once lovingly 
examined and described in glowing lan- 
guage. Finally, side by side with these 
masterpieces, are the precious studies 
which the painter during his sixty years’ 
intense devotion to art has made in so 
many parts of the world. 

M. Ziem has occupied this Montmartre 
house for half a century. Up to quite 
recently it held the magnificent pictures 
and studies which are now on view in the 
Petit Palais ; and that, until he generously 
decided to present them to the city of Paris, 
were seen by none save himself, his wife, 
and a few close personal friends. The 
collection represents the finest fruit of the 
painter’s life, from the time when he set 
off, in his youth, on his romantic wander- 
ings in nearly every country in Europe 
until the last few years, when, at the age 
of over eighty, he has naturally almost 
ceased to produce. I say the finest fruit, 
because Ziem, although represented in 
every really important picture gallery, 
public or private, by superb examples of 
his work, has jealously kept his choicest 
paintings and watercolours for himself. 
Wealthy collectors have offered him 
princely sums for these—the watercolours 
especially taking their fancy, as well they 
might ; but, having made up his mind to 
leave his private collection to the French 
nation, the artist has always stoutly refused 
to consider these tempting offers. 

It is not, however, so much with the 
artistic qualities of Félix Ziem’s work as 
with the varied incidents in the great 
painter’s life that I am here concerned. 
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I can think of no living Frenchman, unless 
it be Pierre Loti, who has travelled so 
much as he has, who has met with so 
many interesting experiences, and who 
has kept his eyes open to such advantage. 
His career has been one long romance. 
Nor do I know any one who has met so 
many distinguished men of the past and 
present, and who can relate so many 
anecdotes concerning them. No wonder 
that he is busy with his ‘ Memoirs,” 
when he possesses such an inexhaustible 
fund of good stories. 

As his name shows, Ziem—however 
much a Frenchman he may be by educa- 
tion and in temperament—is not of pure 
French origin. His grandfather, Jean 
Ziem, was born at Erzerum, in Armenia, 
and was a bashi-bazouk in a. Turkish 
cavalry regiment. In that capacity he took 
part, in 1770, in the war against Poland, 
and on the dismemberment of the country 
settled down there. About 1780 he 
married a certain Catherine Krugerin, 
who, in 1783, bore him a son, whom 
they named Georges Barthélemy Ziem. 
Georges Ziem, the artist’s father, was 
taken prisoner by the French at the siege 
of Dantzig, in 1807, was brought to 
France, and, after his liberation, settled 
down at Beaune, a small manufacturing 
town not far from Dijon. There he carried 
on the trade of a tailor, married twice, and 
by his second wife, named Anne Marie 
Goudot, hada son. Félix Ziem was born 
on February 26th, 1821, in a house at 
the corner of the Rue Monge and the 
Ruelle Gallien in which another celebrated 
man, Gaspard Monge, the mathematician 
and one of the chief founders of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, also had his birth. 

Beginning his schooling at the age of 
six at the chief school in Beaune, Ziem 
quickly gained recognition as a particularly 
bright boy. Like Henner and many 
other great painters, he showed a decided 
taste for drawing at a very early age, and 
this induced his father to allow him to 
attend the classes at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts at Dijon. He obtained a scholarship 
granted by the authorities of the depart- 
ment of Céte d'Or, and entered the school 
about the end of 1837. Whilst there he 
worked hard at landscape painting and 
architectural drawing under Professor 
Saint-Pére and Professor Lefévre-Charlut, 
obtained several prizes and medals for 
various branches of art work, and finally 
left the school of his own accord, owing to 
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an act of injustice on the part of the 
principals at a prize distribution. Ziem, 
then eighteen, bore his trials like a man. 
His father had set his heart on_ his 
son becoming an architect, but Feélix’s 
coup de téte and his announcement that he 
intended to be a painter utterly destroyed 
those hopes. ‘To enable his son to become 
a member of a_ profession, the father 
had made many sacrifices, including that 
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city. ‘‘Ah! if only the Signorino could 
see them,” she exclaimed, with clasped 
hands and ecstatic eyes, ‘“ what beautiful 
pictures he would paint!” ‘There and 
then Ziem made up his mind to see the 
city of marvels. Moreover, he attempted 
to paint some of the scenes from her 
descriptions ; and these pictures, when 
seen by a connoisseur of Dijon, who 
purchased them, were pronounced to be 








of leaving Beaune for Dijon. But he admirable representations of Venice. 

would make no more. If the young Putting his best foot foremost, Ziem 
man was turned _ his 
determined — j back on 
to be an home and 
artist, then covered the 
he must twenty- 
henceforth three miles 
fight hisown between 
way in the Dijon and 
world. Ziem Beaune be- 
took his fore night- 
father at fall. After 
his word. spending 
Without a the night in 
moment’s his native 
delay, he place, he 


went to his 
room, made 
up a parcel 
containing a 
few clothes, 
his colour- 
box and his 
brushes; 
and with 
these under 
one arm and 
his beloved 
violin under 
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to Chagny, 
and thence 
to Chalon- 
sur-Saodne, 
where he 
hoped to 
get tempo- 
rary employ- 
ment with 
an archi- 
tect. But 
he was dis- 














the other, appointed 
set out for in his ex- 
\ enice, M. Ziem at work in his Paris studio. pectations, 

His rea- (From a sketch by M. José Engel.) sO, stll on 
son itor foot, he set 


choosing the Venus of the Adriatic as a 
destination contains a little romance in 


itself. It appears that one day about 
this time a_ beautiful young Venetian 


girl came to sing in the courtyard of 
the house at No. 22, Rue Charrue, 
occupied by the Ziem family; and 
Ziem’s mother, who was ill, took such 
pleasure in hearing her that she was 
asked to return. Thus an acquaintance- 
ship sprang up between Félix Ziem and 
the girl, who, seeing him occupied with 
painting, described in glowing terms the 
wonderful palaces and canals of her native 


off in the direction of Lyons. One day, 
whilst striding along the high road, he 
was overtaken by a vehicle containing a 
wedding party. Seeing he had a violin 
under his arm, one of the joyous rustics 
stopped the trap and asked the young 
painter if he would play for them at the 
neighbouring village, where they had 
arranged to have a dance. ‘‘ Mais oui!” 
replied Ziem; “je ne demande pas 
mieux!” So he took a seat amongst 
them, and off they went once more 
amidst songs and laughter. As a fiddler, 
Ziem acquitted himself admirably—so 
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well, indeed, that the bridegroom and 
his guests paid him much more than 
he expected. When on the point of 
saying “ good-bye,” on the morning after 
the dance, one of his new friends, 
hearing that he was a painter, gave him 
a letter of introduction to his parents, 
who lived at Avignon, and said the old 
people would be certain to commission 
him to paint their portraits, 

Here was a chance not to be missed! 
Ziem did not tarry long in Lyons, where 
he found work was scarce, but pushed 
on to Avignon. He received a hearty 
welcome from the couple to whom his 
letter was addressed ; painted their por- 
traits, as had been predicted ; and, with 
money in his pocket, reached Marseilles. 
There he was destined to remain for 
many months before continuing _ his 
journey towards Venice. But he never 
for a minute lost sight of his object. 
Whilst employed as a draughtsman by a 
Marseilles contractor, and later when he 
opened a school of ari, he put money 
aside for the special purpose of getting 
to the city whose beauties he had seen 
through the eyes of the Venetian girl. At 
the same time he made great progress with 
his art. In the intervals between drawing 
plans and teaching (and I may say, ex 
passant, that one of his pupils was the 
painter Monticelli) he painted hundreds 
of watercolours representing fishing-boats, 
views of the port, and seascapes, which 
he used to sell to dealers in Marseilles 
for a few shillings each. Some of these 
watercolours, sketches of the river 
Durance, were presented to the Duke 
of Orleans during his visit to Marseilles 
in connection with an inauguration, and 
were so much admired that a commis- 
sion came for other pictures. At last, in 
1841, Ziem left for Rome and Venice. 
He could not resist the temptation of 
stopping in the Eternal City when he saw 
its works of art, but it was only for a few 
weeks, just time to make a few sketches 
of some of the finest views. 

“When I had finished these,” says 
Ziem, ‘‘I set out on foot for Venice, 
making the journey by short stages along 
the shores of the Adriatic. I arrived at 
my destination one magnificent spring 
morning, and at the first glance was 
enchanted. People have said that my 
pictures are painted from imagination, and 
that I have never seen Venice! As a 
matter of fact, I have made more than 


thirty visits, ranging from periods of 
three months to three years. My first 
visit lasted only six months; but a year 
later, in 1843, I returned for a three 
years’ stay. I was accompanied by my 
friend Favard, who was also a painter ; 
and we hired a large boat, called a fopo 
by the Venetians, built a studio on board, 
and spent our days, not to mention many 
of our nights, on the water. It was a 
delightful life. Ah! how far off it all 
seems! Yet I can distinctly remember 
some of the most trifling incidents. <A 
rather amusing one occurs to me at the 
present moment, so I will relate it to you. 
One evening when we had some friends 
to dinner—Arstne Houssaye and Paul de 
Saint-Victor, who often came to see us, 
may have been among them-—we lit some 
Bengal lights in their honour, ‘The 
brilliant illumination attracted the atten 
tion of the guard, and an officer put off 
from the shore in a gondola to board 
our vessel and see what we were about 
Now, at that time I was painting the 
portrait of a Venetian gentleman dressed 
as a Doge. He had brought me a 
number of magnificent costumes and 
insignia, and these were spread out on 
chairs in my studio, In the glare from 
the Bengal lights they made a glorious 
show. In fact, no sooner had the officer 
entered than he started back, dazzled, 
and, as I suspect, a little frightened. At 
any rate he gave us no further trouble, 
but simply bowed and made off to his 
gondola. I have no doubt he imagined 
he was on a phantom boat, and _ that 
the ghosts of the Doges had returned to 
spend a spring night in joyous revelry.” 
Between his first and second visits to 
Venice, Ziem was in St. Petersburg, 
giving lessons in watercolour painting to 
the son of Xavier de Maistre, who, besides 
being a delightful writer, was himself a 
painter, for he is said to have supported 
himself by painting when in reduced cir- 
cumstances. On leaving Russia, Ziem 
set to work to paint Venice in every 
aspect: there was not an early morning 
or evening effect which he did not 
depict, not a view which he did not put 
upon canvas or paper. He still con- 
tinued to sell his watercolours for 15s. 
to £1 each, and this went on for many 
years. Slowly but surely, however, he 
was gaining accuracy of hand and eye, 
and the time was not far off when he was 
to exhibit at the Salon with success. 
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M. Ziem’s house in the Rue Lepic, Paris. 


This was about the year 1847, when he 
painted and exhibited several large com- 
positions in oils and watercolours. 
“Mentioning this far-off spring night 
incident,” continued Ziem, after he had 
related the above anecdote, “‘ reminds me 
that during the same sojourn in Venice I 
adopted a rather novel plan for getting 
what I wanted in the way of models. 
You doubtless know that the beautiful 
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The artist’s favourite wirdow. 


girls of Venice object to pose before 
painters,—at any rate, that was the case 
in my day; so I hired a shop on the 
Rialto and filled it with cheap yet showy 
jewelry, brocades, lace, headdresses, and 
the thousand-and-one ornaments which 
fascinate the feminine eye. Whilst an 
assistant was offering these goods to the 
fair orange- and flower-sellers of the city, 
and bargaining with each customer as 
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long as he could, I used to sit in the back 
part of my shop, pencil in hand, making 
rapid sketches. In that way I obtained 
accurate drawings of Venetian types, which 
were of the greatest value as figures for 
my pictures. As long as I had that shop 
I never lacked models, for I sold my 
goods often under cost price, knowing 
that this would infallibly attract all the 
prettiest maidens of Venice. On one 
occasion—and Arséne Houssaye has 
related the story at length in his Souvenirs 
de Jeunesse—a charming dove-seller, who 
had stoutly refused to pose for me, though 
I offered her as much as £4 for a sitting, 
entered my shop and, whilst lovingly 
lingering over the finery which my assist- 
ant brought to her notice, unconsciously 
posed for nearly twenty minutes, But 
how far off all this seems to me now! 
Alas! I shall never see Venice again. 
I am getting too old for very long and 
fatiguing journeys. When the Campanile 
fell I had a good opportunity of visiting 
it once more, but I let it go by. An 
American offered me £4000 if I would 
paint a picture representing the ruins, pay- 
ing me half that sum before my departure 
and the balance on my return. It was a 
tempting offer, but I refused it without 
hesitation.” 

After Ziem had become well acquainted 
with Venice he visited the East. He has 
ever been an indefatigable searcher after 
light and colour ; and where, he asked, 
could he find these better than at Con- 
stantinople? ‘lhe Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn constitute, in his opinion, a 
painter's paradise. “ What incomparable 
pictures,” he exclaims, “can be painted 
there! You should see the wonderful 
effects of colour on a summer evening, 
when the slender caiques are gliding 
over the purple water, leaving a stream 
of vermilion in their wake. That and 
the minarets of Constantinople shining 
in the last rays of the setting sun are 
scenes which, once seen, can never be 
forgotten.” 

In addition to Constantinople and 
Venice, Ziem knows intimately many 
other cities and countries. He has been 
in Egypt, travelling up the Nile as far as 
Khartoum ; he has lived in Algeria and 
painted many of his finest pictures there ; 
he has visited Holland, Germany, and 
England ; and he has been as far afield 
as Colombo in search of materials for 
masterpieces, 
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Much as Ziem loved travel, he did not 
allow his desire to see other countries to 
alienate him from France, or to blind his 
eyes to the necessity of making Paris a 
centre for the sale of his works. Indeed, 
as soon as ever he felt that he was obtain- 
ing recognition at the annual Salons he 
came to live in Paris, and set to work to 
build up that world-wide reputation which 
he now enjoys. But, in spite of the fact 
that he had already been favourably 
noticed by the critics, it was, at first, a 
terrible up-hill fight. His watercolours 
and oil-paintings of Venice, placed on 
sale in a dealer’s shop, sold but slowly, 
owing to their not being painted in the 
style of the period ; and in order to make 
ends meet he was obliged to give lessons. 
He was at that time living in a garret at 
23, Quai Malaquais. ‘The day he painted 
the signboard announcing his classes—a 
board bearing the words, “ Félix Ziem— 
Legons de Peinture,’—an incident oc- 
curred which is worth relating, since it 
had an important bearing on his future. 
His signboard was no sooner dry than he 
hung it up outside the door of the house. 
The concierge, who must never be left out 
of one’s calculations in Paris, promptly 
took it down. Ziem tried to reason with 
the man, but in vain. The more they 
discussed the point the louder their voices 
grew, until, at length, they reached such 
a pitch that a young and pretty woman, 
the tenant of one of the flats, came out 
on to the landing to see what was the 
matter. On her asking for an explanation, 
Ziem put her in possession of the facts, 
with the result that she interceded for 
him and obtained permission to have the 
sign replaced, It turned out that the 
lady was Mlle Déjazet, the celebrated 
actress. She not only befriended Ziem 
on this occasion, but also found him several 
pupils, and their chance meeting on the 
stairs of No. 23, Quai Malaquais, was the 
beginning of a long friendship. 

Ziem, though a successful teacher of 
painting, did not allow teaching to stand 
in the way of his ambitions. As soon as 
he was able to get along without it he did 
so. By the year 1851, when he obtained 
a third-class medal at the Salon, he was 
fairly launched on his career. In the 
following year he exhibited a picture, en- 
titled “A View of Venice,” which classed 
him as one of the best painters of the day, 
and drew from Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt an article of the most flattering 
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kind. The picture was bought by the 
State, and still hangs in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. Henceforth, Ziem’s reputation 
was made. Both as a painter in oils and 
watercolours (the critic Albert Wolff called 
him “ one of the fathers of French water- 
colour painting ”) he has long since taken 
a foremost place among great modern 
landscape artists. No collection of pictures 
can be called complete without at least 
one example of his work. Hence the 
great competition there is among picture- 
lovers when his canvases come into the 
market. ‘Though he has been an enormous 
producer ever since he reached early 
manhood, his pictures invariably fetch 
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brain in my own studio in Montmartre? 
Let me tell you how it happened. One 
evening a number of friends—artists, 
literary men, and musicians—had assem- 
bled chez-moi to spend a few hours in 
pleasant literary and artistic intercourse. 
One of them—I cannot remember who it 
was—began to amuse himself at the piano 
with a skeleton which I had in the corner 
of my avelier. He seated the gruesome 
object on his knees, and, holding its 
hands, drew forth incoherent sounds from 
the instrument by tapping with them upon 
the keys. This had been going on for 
half a minute or so, amidst the laughter 
of the company, when Chopin, with the 
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high prices at auction, which is one of the 
best of proofs that they. contain the vital 
principle of really great art. 

Having rapidly sketched the painter’s 
life, mention may now be made of some 
of his most striking characteristics. 

First and foremost, he is one of the 
most delightful raconteurs I have ever had 
the good fortune to meet. ‘There is not 
a famous man of the past fifty years about 
whom he cannot tell some anecdote. I 
remember him relating to me some years 
ago a particularly good story about Chopin 
and the composition of his well-known 
Funeral March, 

_.“I dare say you are unaware,” said 
Ziem, “that the idea of this fine com- 
position germinated in the composer’s 





light of inspiration in his eyes, jumped 
up from his seat, advanced towards the 
piano, and replaced our friend. But what 
a different tune he produced! ‘This time 
the skeleton’s hands were guided by a 
master, and drew forth a series of mournful 
notes which immediately stopped our 
laughter. It was as though Death were 
seated at the piano playing a Funeral 
Dirge. ‘The performance so impressed 
us that we had hardly heart to applaud 
when it was over. The next day Chopin 


transmitted his impromptu composition 
to paper, and not long afterwards the 
finishing touches were put to one of the 
finest Funeral Marches ever written.” 
Secondly, a more generous man it 
would be impossible to find. 


Here is an 
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instance. One day, nct very long ago, 
a widow lady called upon him with a 
picture signed “Ziem” which she had 
purchased in a second-hand dealer’s, and 
asked him if he would tell her at what 
time he had painted it, as she was a great 
admirer of his work and was making a 
small collection of his pictures. 

“ Madame,” replied the artist, after 
carefully examining the canvas, “I never 
painted this picture in my life. It is a 
forgery, like so many canvases signed 
with my name which, unfortunately, are 
on the market.” 

“Alas!” exclaimed the lady, with 
clasped hands and tears in her eyes, 
“then my three years’ savings are wasted. 
Oh! why did I trust to the word of that 
fraudulent dealer?” 

“ May I ask, madame,” inquired Ziem, 
“how much you gave ?” 

“Two thousand francs,” was the reply. 

“Then the matter is a very simple 
one,” said the painter, taking out his 
pocket-book and handing his astonished 
visitor notes to that amount. “I will 
willingly give you two thousand francs for 
this picture, which is now mine to do 
with it as I will.” 

Thus has Ziem more than once reduced 
the number of spurious works of art 
bearing his signature which are offered 
for sale by unscrupulous picture-dealers. 

Finally, I would mention the intense 
love which this great painter has for his 
art, and the fruitfulness of his career. 

The explanation of this fruitfulness is 
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to be found in a characteristic which [ 
have not yet mentioned in this too briet 
sketch of his life and work. He has 
been able to paint so much and so well 
for the simple reason that he has refused, 
unlike the majority of great men, to 
allow his time to be taken up by im- 
portunate worshippers of genius. No 
man could have been more jealous than 
he has been of his days and hours; no 
artist could have shown less anxiety than 
he has done over notoriety ; and no one 
could have been more fastidious in the 
choice of his friends and acquaintances. 
As M. L. Roger-Milés has well said, in an 
admirable monograph on the artist’s work : 


Ziem s’est . . . enfermé chez lui : et alors 
quune foule importune efit voulu prendre 
d’assaut ses instants, il s’est contenté d’un 
petit nombre d’amis, & qui il accorde de 
délicieuses heures d’entretien. Et par le 
mot amis, il faut entendre ici non pas des 
relations de rencontre, qui parfois sont si 
proches de Vlindifférence, mais les étres 4 
qui il a donné son affection, aprés avoir 
ausculté, de son ceil clair et franc, leur 
santé psychique. 


His strange-looking house in the Rue 
Lepic, where he now spends but little of 
his time, and his Villa Baie des Anges, 
at St. Hélene, Nice, are open to none 
save intimate friends. The painter who 
knew such great men of the past as 
Chopin, Paganini, Corot, Millet, Gautier, 
David, Delacroix, and Houssaye, could 
hardly be expected to keep open house 
for all the little men of the present. 





*." All photos by Gilbert, Faris. 
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ILLUSTRATED by D. B. 
F all the trifles that have ever 
() led to complications between 
nations, probably the most trifling 
trifle was Saito’s eyebrows. Saito was a 
sailor, a man-of-war’s man, and the loss of 
his eyebrows brought about serious trouble 
between two nations, now allies by the 
solemn bonds of treaty. 

Saito himself did not care much about 
his eyebrows—at least, not in the first 
instance. He was a Japanese, and from 
time immemorial shaven eyebrows have 
been common in Japan. One may still 
see faces and even heads with no hair 
on them at all except eyelashes and eye- 
winkers. A shave was a thoroughgoing 
job in such a case, for the barber attended 
to the poll; the face, quite to the tip of 
the nose; the ears; and even to the 
nostrils. He had a small, gouge-like razor 
for his interior work. 

Stull, though Saito may not have cared 
much for the loss of that which speedily 
would grow again, his superior officer 
objected to the absence of the eaves over 
the slanting orbs. There was a reprimand 
and a penalty ; and right here began that 
trouble which caused international com- 
plications. There was so much talking, 
that it is a wonder the two governments 
concerned did not appeal to a commission 
made up of members one from each of 
the world’s powers, and have this com- 
Mission sit upon the eyebrow question. 

The origin of the trouble, according to 





the then Consul-General for Japan in 
London—for the eyebrows were lost in 
London—was this. Several Japanese 
sailors, belonging to a Japanese war-vessel 
lying in the Thames, had shore leave. 
They had been enjoying themselves and 
the sights in the world’s metropolis hugely. 
Their vessel was really a sortofschool-ship, 
for this happened when Japan’s navy was 
not even ready to whip China’s fleet, to say 
nothing of the Russians. The men were 
learning what a navy should be like, and 
so were the officers. No one now doubts 
that they were good students. 

Saito and his friends went about ex- 
tensively, and when their forty-eight hours’ 
leave was drawing to a close they made 
ready to go aboard their floating home. 
They stopped at a barber's shop for a 
“wash up,” as they say in London—and 
charge tuppence for ; and Saito, the only 
one of the party with anything on his face 
suggestive of a beard, decided to have a 
shave as well, which was three ha’pence 
more. 

It chanced that the particular barber 
who took Saito in charge had served in 
the navy, and had been to Japan. He 
had done barber work aboard ship, and he 
had seen the work of the Japanese barber 
in the native shops. He had seen the 
all-over-the-face shave, and he said to 
Saito “ All-over?” Whether Saito under- 
stood or not, the Consul-General does not 
know, but his reply was “ Yes.” Then he 
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lay back with as little discomfort as is 
possible in an English barber’s chair, 
closed his eyes, and, it being near the 
end of his forty-eight hours, dropped off, 
sailor fashion, into peaceful slumber. 
When the perfume spray struck his face 
he awoke a bare-faced man-of-war’s man. 
He hardly noticed what the barber had 
done, but, paying his thrippence-ha’penny, 
joined his companions, and was soon on 
board. At inspection all seemed well at 
first; but the 
inspecting 
officer, before 
dismissing the 
men, came to 
Saito a second 
time and 
looked at him 
intently for a 
full minute. 
Oneis tempted 
to say that his 
face—the offi- 
cers face— 
wore a puzzled 
ex pression, 
only Japanese 


faces do not 
wear expres- 
sions of any 
kind. 


At length he 
asked Saito 
where his eye- 
brows were. 

Saito re- 
plied: ‘ What 
augustly is 
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There was the old feudal spirit in Saito 
and in his friends. In fact, even the 
youngest of them could remember actual 
feudalism, with its great provincial lord 
or daimiyo with his military retainers, its 
chief lord or shogun, and the mystery of 
the Mikado—Tenshi Sama, shut up in 
his palace in Kiyoto. ‘lhe vendetta 
flourished in Japan under feudalism, and 
Saito and his friends determined to have 


revenge after the approved Japanese 
idea. 
The next 


leave they had 
together, 
Saito’s eye- 
brows having 
reappeared, 
and he once 
more in good 
standing, they 
visited the 
barber again, 
and each had 
a haircut and 
a shampoo, 
costing them 
fourpence 
apiece. This 
second visit, 
and the liber- 
ality of the 
Visitors, 
flattered the 
barber. He 
was proud of 
himself, and 
said that his 
visit to Japan 


honourable had not been 
question ?” for nought,— 
“Eyebrows,” which was no 
said the officer lie. 
laconically. “* Eyebrows,’ said the officer laconically. Saito put up his hand. Then the 
Saito put up The eyebrows were gone.” four, for there 
his hand. were four 


The eyebrows were gone. His forehead 
was smooth quite to the slits of his eyes. 

*“Naruhodo!” said Saito, with under- 
standing surprise ; and then he remembered 
that the barber had asked him something 
just as he was falling asleep. 

“Stand out!” ordered the officer. 
“Report below!” And upon reporting 


Saito was reprimanded for having an 
unman-of-war’s-man’s face—and was kept 
on board until his eyebrows had grown 
again and his face became normally man- 
of-warrish. 





altogether in the vendetta scheme, invited 
the barber to visit them aboard ship, and 
made an appointment with him, The 
spokesman who gave the invitation had 
considerable English at his command, and, 
being Japanese, a fund of politeness too. 
He pleased the barber so much that the 
hair-cutter asked them to come into an 
adjoining “ pub ” and have a pint ; but the 
four, having small faith in foreign brews, 
thanked him with many bows, saying, “to 
drink the honourable pint would be to 
infringe the regulations.” Then with 


























‘Syonara ”—literally, “if it must be so” 
—they left, begging him to remember his 
appointment. It is safe to say that until 
he died he did not forget it. 

When the day all had agreed upon 
arrived, the barber was punctual at the 
gangway. The four met him there. 
They presented him to their messmates, 
gave him saké,—he said he had learned 
to like it when out in Japan, and 
was ‘glad to renew the acquaintance,”— 
and after he 
had imbibed 
consider 
ably of this 
“rice beer ” 
—probably 
thereby in- 
fringing a rule 
much more 
severe than 
the one as to 
eyebrows, the 
four took him 
over the ship 
—over. so 
much of it, 
that is, as they 
couldvisit. In 


showing him 
one of the 


“coal - holes,” 
as the English 
spokesman 
called it, they 
dropped him 
in and left 
him with the 
lid on. 
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not spoken of his intended visit to the 
war-vessel, and no one had a suspicion of 
his acquaintance with the four Japanese. 
The barber’s wife was frantic. She was 
sure ‘‘ poor Jack” had had the worst of it 
in an encounter with hooligans, and that 
his body was in the Thames. As to this 
she was not so far amiss: he was “in 
the Thames,” and perhaps the aforemen- 
tioned man-of-war’s-men might pass under 
the name of Oriental Hooligans. 

She went to 
the police, and 
soon the 
barber’s name, 
address,  de- 
scription, date 
of disappear- 
ance and all 
possible data 
were in most 
of the London 
and prominent 
papers. Thus, 
while he lay 
unconscious in 
the ‘‘coal- 
hole” of a 
Japanese war- 
ship, was fame 
thrust upon 


him. He had 
become a 
much-sought - 
after man. 
Police and 
friends and 
those who 


wished to earn 


He wasthere the reward of 
nearly four #20 were 
days _ before looking for 
accident  dis- him every - 
covered him, where except 
nearly dead, “To drink the honourable pint would be to infringe the in the place 
and so_ black regulations.” where he 
that all but the was. 


four supposed he was a member of the 
crew. In the ship’s hospital, however, 
they found that he was white, or had 
been; but who he was he could not tell 
himself, nor how he got there. In fact, 
even after the surgeon had given him 
restoratives he seemed incapable of 
realising that he was anywhere. He was 
a thorough, genuine, absolute mystery 
for several days. 

Meanwhile there was mystery on shore 
as well, for, oddly enough, the barber had 


At length the ship’s hospital surgeons, 
not being able to straighten out the barber 
mentally, reported to the Consul-General 
that they had a strange white man on 
board, and as they could not bring him to 
his senses, they did not know what to do 
with him. The Consul told them that 
they should have reported the case im- 
mediately. The surgeons bowed and 
said “ Augustly so—we are contemptibly 
ignorant.” 

Then told the 


the Consul-General 
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| police, the police told the papers, and the 
papers told everybody, including the 
Japanese Minister, the Foreign Office, 
and the Home Office, that the barber had 
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of the Home Office-—nor was any one on 
the war-vessel particularly happy. The 
question of kidnapping in all its possible 
phases was gone over, and the inter- 
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been found—found nearly dead amongst 
the coals of a Japanese war-vessel. 

Those were not happy days for the 
Japanese Minister nor for the Japanese 
Consul-General, and they were busy days 
for the heads of the Foreign Office and 





“He was there nearly four days before accident discovered him, nearly dead.” 


national aspects thereof especially. Japan 


apologised profusely, and _ eventually 
England accepted. ‘The whole story 
never got out, but neither the barber 


nor the four of the vendetta ever had a 
chance for that sort of work again, 
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Abercorn, North-east Rhodesia. 


CAPE TO CAIRO BY TELEGRAPH. 


BY HOWARD HENSMAN, 


Author of ‘* Cecil Rhodes : a Study of a Career,” “‘ A History of Rhodesia,” etc., ete. 


HE erection of a telegraph wire 
from one extremity of Africa to 
the other, which was one of the 

great schemes of the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, is rapidly approaching completion. 
It reached Ujiji, the present capital of 
German East Africa, in May 1903, and 
here for the time being it has paused. 
Ujjiji (or, to give it the spelling that was 
recently officially adopted, Udjidji) is not 
a town with any pretence to beauty. In 
fact, it is not a town at all. It is a mere 
collection of huts perched on the cliffs 
overlooking the waters of Lake Tangan- 
yika. Its predominating feature is cor- 
rugated iron, with which, almost without 
exception, every hut and store is roofed. 
Corrugated iron is not a thing of beauty, 
and no town where it is so largely 
employed makes any claim to dignity, be 
its surroundings what they may. And the 
surroundings of Udjidji are far from lovely. 
The settlement stands amid an_ alluvial 
belt of country with a rich soil, in which 
the tropical vegetation grows rich and 
rank, and in places the land is very 
swampy. As yet the whole district is 
quite undeveloped, and much of it totally 


unexamined. ‘The sons of the Fatherland 
do not make good colonists. It is 


rumoured that before long the German 
Government intend to remove the ad- 
ministration from Udjidji to Bismarksburg, 
the largest station in the colony. 

_ The long pause that has taken place 
since the telegraph wire that is to link up 
the north with the south reached Udjidji 





has been rendered 
things. 
northwards, as far as the Soudan, is 
virtually a ferra incognita, and no really 
accurate surveys of it were in existence 
two years ago. A careful examination of 
the route over which it was proposed to 
carry the wire had therefore to be made, 
and this took a considerable time. ‘This 
at last is finished, and matters are now 
ready for the next step. Secondly, the 
halt was necessary in order to get that 
portion of the line which was erected 
into proper working order—an affair of 
some magnitude, when the length of the 
wire and the wild nature of the country 
it traverses is taken into consideration. 
Roughly speaking, the distance from 
Salisbury, in Mashonaland, which may 
be taken as the starting-point of the 
Trans-African telegraph wire, to the 
settlement of Abercorn, which stands at 
the foot of the Lake Tanganyika and 
marks the northern boundary of the 
British possessions in Central Africa, is 
1635 miles, and Udjidji is 293 miles 
north of Abercorn—which is named, by 
the way, after the present President of 
the British South Africa Company. ‘This 
gives a total length of wire of close upon 
two thousand miles through a country that 
for almost its entire length is virgin and 
uncivilised. 

It may be as well here to give some- 
thing of the story of how the line was 
first created, and the route it follows. 
When the British South Africa Company 


necessary by 


two 
In the first place, the country 
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set about the colonisation of that huge 
tract of country that was granted to them 
under their charter, and which is known 
to-day as Rhodesia, it was decided to con- 
nect the larger towns, such as Bulawayo, 
Salisbury, Gwelo, Umtali and Victoria, 
by means of the telegraph, so as to 
provide swift and easy means of com- 
munication. Eventually it was intended 
that all police-posts in the country 
should likewise be connected. This was 
to facilitate the instant concentration of 
men at any given point where trouble was 
threatened from the natives ; for the war 
against Lobengula and his épzs had quelled 
for a time 
the warlike 
Matabele 
tribe, which 
was in those 
days (1893) 
by no means 
the crushed 
and scat- 
tered rem- 
nant that it 
is to- day. 
Lt Was 
feared by 
every one in 
the country 
that one day 


the natives 
would rise 
against the 


whites in 
the colony, 
and the 
telegraph 
wire was 
pushed for- 
ward with 
all speed, so 
as to be of assistance in case of need. 
Unfortunately, when the rebellion did 
occur, in 1896-97, the work of erection 
was not sufficiently advanced to be of 
service. 

In those early days it was only in- 
tended to carry the wire as far north as 
Salisbury, the capital of Mashonaland, 
with a possible extension eastwards 
through Portuguese territory to Beira, 
the natural port of entry for Rhodesia. 
Towards the end of 1893, however, the 
sritish South Africa Company took over 


the administration of a large tract of 


Zambesi river, 
Northern 


country north of the 
a country known to-day as 
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Rhodesia, It was then decided to carry 
the wire right through this newly- 


acquired territory to the foot of Tan- 
ganyika, a lake four hundred miles in 
length, and the longest in the world. 
Riding alone one morning on the 
slopes of Table Mountain, Mr. Rhodes 
suddenly asked himself, ‘‘ Why stop at 
Tanganyika? Why not carry the wire 
right across the continent to Egypt, and 
so bring South and Central Africa several 
hours nearer England?” ‘The more he 
thought over this idea, the greater the 
hold it took of him, so that shortly after- 
wards he formed the  ‘Trans-African 
Telegraph 
Company, 
for the 
purpose of 
carrying a 
line from 
one end of 
Africa to 


the other, 
and one 
that should 
in the 
course of 
time throw 
out branch 


lines to act 
as “feeders” 
on every 
side. Possi- 
bly the way 
in which the 
scheme 
might be 
expected to 
act in some 
measure as 
a pioneer for 
that other 
and greater work, the Cape-to-Cairo Rail- 
way, had something to do with Mr. 
Rhodes’s decision. 

It was decided that the line should be 
erected in sections, and the first section 
was to extend from Salisbury to Abercorn ; 
and when the public failed to subscribe 
more than a third of the amount required, 
Mr. Rhodes put his hand in his pocket 
and found the remaining hundred thousand 
sterling so as to start the work at once. 

The route chosen originally for the 
line northwards from Salisbury proved, 
as the work went forward, to be very 
ill-suited to the purpose, and _ ultimately 
it had to be abandoned and another 
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survey conduc- 
ted. This re- 
presented a loss 
of over £40,000, 
At length it was 
decided to carry 
the line in the 
first place east- 
wards from Salis- 
bury to Umtali, 
one of the 
beauty-spots of 
Mashonaland. 
From Umtali it 
goes northwards 
to Fete, i 
Portuguese East 
Africa, where it 
crosses the 
Zambesi river. 
The river here 
is very broad, 
and 1t- was 
necessary to erect 


~ 








(it is called, by 


the way, after 
the little village 
where David 
Livingstone was 
born), to Zomba 
and Fort John- 
ston, where are 
situated the head- 
quarters of the 
Administrator of 
North-Eastern 


Rhodesia. After 
leaving Fort 


Johnson the wire 
turns to the 
north-east again, 
passing along the 
western shore of 
Lake Nyassa. On 
its way through 
this very difficult 
belt of country 
it connects the 
settlements of 








very high poles 
to bear the long 
span of wire 
necessary to bridge it. The Zambesi 
crossed, the line bears off to the north- 
east, to the settlement of Chikwana on 
the Shiré river, and then northwards 
again through Blantyre, the chief town 
cf the British Central Africa Protectorate 


Another hundred miles achieved. 


Kota-Kota, Ban- 
dawe, Fife, and 
finally Abercorn. A little beyond the last- 
named township, the line enters German 
territory, and so loses that all-British 
character that Mr. Rhodes had hoped at 
first it would preserve. 

It was a source of great disappointment 

















A clearing in the bush. 
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to Mr. Rhodes that neither his telegraph 
nor his railway could be ‘‘all-red,” because 
of the fact that the frontier of German 
East Africa and the Congo Free State 
were parallel for some dis- 





them to watch the erection of the poles 
with great interest, but without, of course, 
the slightest idea of the nature of the 
work. ‘They are ail firmly convinced that 
there is magic in it some- 





tance, shutting off the British 
possessions in the south from 
Egypt and the north. He 
exerted all his powers of 
persuasion to get a_ lease 
of even the tiniest strip of 
territory, just — sufficiently 
wide for a train to run along, 
but it was in vain. ‘The 
Kaiser and the King of the 
Belgians were both adamant. 
It was to no purpose that 
Mr. Rhodes pointed out to 
them that the country in 
question was quite uncivilised, 
and would probably never 
be fit for white colonisa- 
tion, Atone time it appeared 
probable that neither of the 
Powers would allow the tele- 
graph to pass through its 
territory at all, but in the 
end Mr. Rhodes paid a short 








where, and no consideration 
whatever will induce them to 
touch either the poles or the 
wire, or to approach very 
closely to a testing station. 

This is a welcome change 
for those in charge of the 
work from the attitude of 
the Matabele, who during 
the rebellion, were in the 
habit of cutting down the 
wire and chopping it up to 
form slugs for their guns, 
There have been, however, 
a few adventurous - spirits 
who, bolder than the rest, 
have been led by their in- 
quisitiveness and their inborn 
propensity for annexing un- 
considered trifles—for there 
is no greater thief in the 
world than your Central 
African native—to approach 











visit to Berlin and, as_ he Repairing a wire. too closely to the works. It 


afterwards phrased it, 

“managed to do a deal with the Kaiser,” 
though the price he had to pay was a stiff 
one. 

The work of erecting the wire has not 
been without its perils. It has been 
carried out principally by natives specially 
trained and supervised by white engineers. 
For the most part the tribes that have 
been met along the route of the wire have 
either fraternised freely with the construc- 
tion staff or else have left them severely 
aloneand retreated out of sight. Generally, 
however, their curiosity has overcome 
their fear of the intruders, and has led 


has been found in these cases 
that an electric spark, with its sharp crack- 
ling noise, is all that is required to send 
the natives headlong into the surrounding 
bush squealing with fright, and more 
convinced than ever of the diabolical 
nature of the wire. This also tends in 
some measure to insure the immunity of 
the line from interference by the natives. 
‘The coolies employed on the work are 
hugely delighted with the discomfiture of 
their more unsophisticated brethren, and 
give themselves the most absurd airs in 
consequence of their familiarity with the 
wire and the use of the various tools 

















A camp at evening. 
(Stevenson Road, near Fife, North-East Rhodesia ) 
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employed. These coolies, moreover, are 
made a great fuss of when they return 
to their homes on the conclusion of their 
period of employment, and in the great 
majority of cases quickly make themselves 
insufferable to their neighbours. At times 
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Their weight is 180 lbs., and they are 
made in two sections to facilitate trans- 
port, for they have to be carried for 
considerable distances by gangs of coolies. 
‘They are imported at Beira, and from 
there conveyed up country as required. 









































1, Surveying. 





2. Bivouac under the great fig-tree: Usgasia, west coust of Lake Nyassa 


3. The ‘‘ Workshops,” 


Fort Jameson, which employ three European and twenty native carpenters, as well as twenty apprentices. 
4. Telegranh Station, Kotakota, Lake Nyassa; showing native operators. 


the line has been delayed and hindered 
by the want of sufficient coolies to carry 
on the work ; and the South African War, 
of course, paralysed all work for several 
months, in consequence of the impossibility 
of getting the material through the dis- 
turbed regions. 

The poles employed are made of iron 
and are entirely of British manufacture. 


It was hoped at first that it would be 
possible to use wooden poles, which 
would have greatly reduced the cost, since 
in a well-wooded country like Central 
Africa there is an abundance of suitable 
timber close at hand. ‘This has been 
found to be impossible, however, owing 
to the ravages of the destructive white 
ant. Strangely enough, this insect never 





Crew of the Adventure, one of the Trans-African Telegraph 
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Company's steamers. 


attacks living trees, on account of the 
sap, and a suggestion was made. that 
when passing through the densely 
wooded regions the wire might be borne, 
like the baby’s cradle in the nursery 
rhyme, “fon the tree tops.” This has 
not been attempted, however, as there 
are many weighty objections to it. 
There is, however, another experiment 
of a very interesting nature that is in 
contemplation at the present time, and 
that is the adoption of the Marconi 
system of wireless telegraphy over a portion 
of the route northwards from Udjidji to 
Rosares, where the Egyptian telegraph 
system has its termination. ‘The country 
between these two places is in parts very 
swampy, and broken here and there with 
belts of the densest tropical vegetation. 
A considerable portion of it—about a 
hundred miles or so—is quite unsuited 
for the erection of an ordinary land tele- 
graph, It is proposed, therefore, to carry 


the line as far as possible north and south 
of this region, and then to bridge over 






e rae 





The §.8. Adventure in Dimira Bay, Lake Nyassa. 


the intervening space with a Marconi 
installation. 

“Faults” on the line so far have been 
gratifyingly few— surprisingly so, in fact, 
when the nature of the country through 
which the wire passes is taken into con- 
sideration. In 1903, for instance, only 
twenty-two of these interruptions were 
reported. As has previously been said, 
the natives along the route are very shy 
of approaching the wire, or of tampering 
with it in any way, and such interruptions 
as have occurred have been from other 
causes. In some parts of the route ele- 
phants have regarded the poles as ideal 
places against which to rub their hides 
—usually with disastrous results, for the 
pole is not yet manufactured that can 
resist the caresses of a herd of full-grown 
African elephants. ‘The line also suffered 
somewhat from the fierce tropical storms 
which rage at times, and which level every- 
thing in their path. Huge trees have 
been uprooted and flung bodily against 
the poles, and the wire has been snapped 
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like so much thread. A system of patrols 
by a specially organised body of native 
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construction, the native police staff, and 
the white engineering staff. 
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patched, 
in addition 
to the construction parties sent out speci- 
ally to repair “ faults,” and parties of men 
for repairs. 

According to the latest returns avail- 
able, the permanent native staff now 
comprises the following: 6 telegraphists, 
1 telephone operator, 11 messengers, 
20 linesmen, and 38 labourers. Added 
to these there are also, of course, the 
labourers employed upon the work of 


lelegravh Station, Fort Jonnston, Lake Nyassa. 


graph 
office is 
the centre where men gather together when 
they have nothing else to do, and with 
hands deep in their pockets and pipes in 
the corners of their mouths discuss events 
that are happening around the world, and 
with which the electric wire keeps them 
in touch. 

“ Dull!” cried one operator when ques- 
tioned by the present writer—‘I have no 
time to be dull. Why, once for a whole 

















The 8.8. Bruce on the Zambesi. 


(The Bruce is a shallow-draught boat for conveying material.) 
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week [I had a huge man-eating lion 
mounting guard outside my hut and wait- 
ing anxiously and with pleasurable ex- 
pectation for me to 
emerge. I had ex- 
hausted all my ammu- 
nition the week before, 
and had to wire down 
to the next station for 
assistance to be sent to 
drive the brute off. In 
the meantime I amused 
myself by heaving 
chunks of firewood at 
him; but he seemed 
to regard this as a 
delicate attention on 
my part, and never 
stirred twenty yards 
from the place unless 
it was to have a drink 
at the neighbouring pool. I assure you 
I never had such an exciting time in all 
my life!” 

The volume of traffic over the line is 


already very considerable, and will, of 


course, develop immensely when it is 
open from one end tothe other. In 1903, 
which is the latest year for which complete 
returns are available, 16,470 messages, 
containing in all 370,214 words, were 
forwarded along the line, and in the 


same period 16,289 messages, containing 
390,354 words, were received and 15,389 
messages were transmitted. 

It is impossible, as yet, to assign any 
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Native surveyors. 
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definite date for the completion of the 
work, When construction is recommenced 
the route that will probably be taken is 
along the eastern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza, 
afterwards striking due 
north until Rosares is 
reached. Port 
Florence, on the west 
of the Victoria Nyanza, 
is already in telephonic 
communication with 
Udjidji, and it is just 
possible that a branch 
telegraph line between 
these places will be 
erected in the future. 
Port Florence, by the 
way, is the present 
terminus of the 
Uganda Railway. 
Should the work of carrying the line 
forward be commenced immediately, it 
would be possible for the line to be in 
working order by the latter part of next 
year, judging by the progress that was 
made along other parts of the line. 
Under any circumstances the completion 
of this great work ought not to be delayed 
longer than 1907, by which time it should 
be possible to send a telegram all the way 
from Alexandria to Johannesburg or Cape 
Town. And when that comes to pass 
another of the great schemes of the late 
Cecil Rhodes will have been brought to 
a successful consummation. 





An inspection varty crossing the Chia swamp. 
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THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. é 
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BOOK IL. CHAP. VIII. (continued). He made to speak again, and found his 
powers of verbal expression lacking. Instead 
he blew a sigh. 


§ 2. “You'll get used to it all very soon,” said 
IPPS was dressed for Mrs. Wace’s Helen helpfully. By aiid ' ; 
dinner half an hour before it was As he sat meditating over that interview 


time to start, and he sat waiting until nd over the vistas of London that opened 
Coote should take him round. “Manners before him, of the little flat and teas and 
and Rules of Good Society” lay beside hin = OCCasions and the constant presence of 
neglected. He had read the polished prose Brudderkins and all the bright prospect of 
of the Member of the Aristocracy on page 96 ‘his new and better life, and how he would 
os fr os— never see Ann any more, the housemaid 
entered with a little package, a small square 

“the acceptance of an invitation is, in the eyes envelope to “ Arthur Kipps Esquire. 


‘of diners out, a binding obligation which only at young woman left this, Sir,” said the 
“ill-health, family bereavement, or some all- housemaid a little severely. 

‘important reason justifies its being set on one “Eh?” said Kipps: “ what young woman ?” 
‘side or otherwise evaded,” and then suddenly began to understand. 


“She looked an ordinary young woman,” 
and then he had lapsed into gloomy - said the housemaid coldly. 
thoughts. “Ah!” said Kipps. ‘* 7a?’s orlright.” 
That afternoon he had had a serious talk He waited till the door had closed behind 
with Helen. the girl, staring at the envelope in his hand, 
He had tried to express something of the and then, with a curious feeling of increasing 
change of heart that had happened to him. tension, tore it open. As he did so, some 
But to broach the real state of the matter quicker sense than sight or touch told him 
had been altogether too terrible for him. its contents. It was Ann’s_half-sixpence. 
He had sought a minor issue. “I don’t like And besides, not a word ! 


all this Seciety,” he had said. Then she must have heard him . . .! 
“But you must see people,” said Helen. She had kept the half-sixpence all these 
“Yes, but... It’s the sort of people you years ! 

see.” He nerved himself. “I didn’t think He was standing with the envelope in his 

much of that lot at the Enegram Tea.” hand, trying to get on from that last infer- 


“You have to see all sorts of people if you ence, when Coote became audible without. 
want to see the world,” said Helen. Coote appeared in evening dress, a clean 
Kipps was silent for a space and a little and radiant Coote, with large greenish-white 
short of breath. gloves and a particularly large white tie 
“My dear Arthur,” she began almost edged with black. “For a third cousin,” 
kindly, “I shouldn’t ask you to go to these he presently exclaimed. ‘ Nace, isn’t it?” 
affairs if I didn’t think it good for you, He could see Kipps was very pale and dis- 
should I?” turbed, and put this down to the approaching 
Kipps acquiesced in silence. social trial. “You keep your nerve up, 
“You will find the benefit of it all when Kipps, my dear chap, and you'll be all right,” 
we get to London. You learn to swim in a __ said Coote, with a big brotherly glove on 
tank before you go out into the sea. ‘These  Kipps’ sleeve. 
people here are good enough to learn upon. 
They’re stiff and rather silly and dreadfully 


Narrow and not an idea in a dozen of them, § 3. 
but it really doesn’t matter at all. You'll The dinner came to a crisis so far as 
soon get Savoir Faire.” Kipps’ emotions were concerned with Mrs, 
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Bindon Botting’s talk about servants, but 
before that there had been several things 
of greater or smaller magnitude to perturb 
and disarrange his social front. One little 
matter that was mildly insurgent throughout 
the entire meal was, if I may be permitted 
to mention so intimate a matter, the be- 
haviour of his left brace. The webbing— 
which was of a cheerful scarlet silk—had 
slipped away from its buckle, fastened no 
doubt in agitation, and had developed a 
strong tendency to place itself obliquely, in 
the manner rather of an official decoration, 
athwart his spotless front. It first asserted 
itself before they went in to dinner. He 
replaced this ornament by a dexterous thrust 
when no one was looking, and thereafter the 
suppression of this novel innovation upon 
the stereotyped sombreness of evening dress 


became a standing preoccupation. On the 
whole he was inclined to think his first 


horror excessive ; at any rate no one re- 
marked about it. However, you imagine 
him constantly throughout the evening with 
one eye and one hand, whatever the rest 
of him might be doing, predominantly con- 
cerned with the weak corner. 

But this I say was a little matter. What 
exercised him much more was to discover 
Helen, quite terribly in evening dress. 

The young lady had let her imagination 
rove Londonward, and this costume was 
perhaps an anticipation of that clever little 
flat not too far west which was to become 
the centre of so delightful a literary and 
artistic set. It was, of all the feminine 
costumes present, most distinctly an evening 
dress. One was advised Miss Walshingham 
had arms and shoulders of a type by no 
means despicable, one was advised Miss 
Walshingham was capable not only of 
dignity but charm, even a certain glow of 
charm. It was, you know, her first evening 
dress, a tribute paid by Walshingham 
finance to her brightening future. Had she 
wanted keeping in countenance, she would 
have had to have fallen back upon her 
hostess, who was resplendent in black and 
steel. The other ladies had to a certain 
extent compromised. Mrs. Walshingham 
had dressed with just a refined little V, and 
Mrs. Bindon Botting except for her dear 
mottled arms confided scarcely more of her 
plump charm to the world. The elder Miss 
Botting stopped short of shoulders, and so 
did Miss Wace. But Helen didn’t. She 
was—had Kipps had eyes to see it—a quite 
beautiful human figure ; she knew it, and 
she met him with a radiant smile, that had 
forgotten all the little difference of the after- 
noon. But to Kipps her appearance was 
the last release. With that, she had become 
as remote, as foreign, as incredible as a wife 
and mate, as though the Cnidian Venus 
herself in all her simple elegance was before 
witnesses declared to be his. If indeed she 


had ever been credible as a wife and mate ! 
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She ascribed his confusion to modest 
reverence, and having blazed smiling upon 
him for a moment, turned a shapely shoulder 
towards him and exchanged a remark with 
Mrs. Bindon Botting. Ann’s poor little 
half-sixpence came against Kipps’ fingers in 
his pocket, and he clutched at it suddenly 
as though it were a talisman. Then he 
abandoned it to suppress his Order of the 
Brace. He was affected by a cough. 

“Miss Wace tells me Mr. Revel is 
coming,” Mrs. Botting was saying. 

“Tsn’t it delightful?” said Helen. “We 
saw him last night. He’s stopped on his 
way to Paris. He’s going to meet his wife 
there.” 

Kipps’ eyes rested for a moment on 
Helen’s dazzling deltoid and then went 
inquiringly, accusingly almost, to Coote’s 
face. Where in the presence of this terrible 
emergence was the gospel of suppression 
now—that furtive treatment of Religion and 
Politics, and Birth and Death, and Bathing 
and Babies, and ‘all those things,’ which 
constitutes your True Gentleman? He had 
been too modest even to discuss this ques- 
tion with his Mentor, but surely, surely this 
quintessence of all that is good and nice 
could regard these unsolicited confidences 
only in one way. With something between 
relief and the confirmation of his worst fears 
he perceived, by a sort of twitching of the 
exceptionally abundant muscles about Coote’s 
lower jaw, ina certain deliberate avoidance 
of one particular direction by those pale but 
resolute grey eyes, by the almost convulsive 
grip of the ample greenish-white gloves 
behind him, a grip broken at times for con- 
trolling pats at the black-bordered tie and 
the back of that spacious head, and by a 
slight but increasing disposition to cough, 
that Coole did not approve ! 

To Kipps Helen had once supplied a 
delicately beautiful dream, a thing of 
romance and unsubstantial mystery. But 
this was her final materialisation, and the 
last thin wreath of glamour about her was 
dispelled. In some way (he had forgotten 
how, and it was perfectly incomprehensible) 
he was bound to this dark, solid and deter- 
mined young person whose shadow and 
suggestion he had once loved. He had to 
go through with the thing as a gentleman 
should. Still... 

And when he was sacrificing Ann ! 

He wouldn’t stand this sort of thing, 
whatever else he stood.... Should he say 
something about her dress to her—to- 
morrow ? 


He could put his foot down firmly. He 
could say, “ Look ’ere. I don’t care. I ain’t 
going to stand it. See?” 

She’d say something unexpected, of 
course. She always did say something 
unexpected. 


Suppose for once he overrode what she 
said, and simply repeated his point. 
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He found these thoughts battling with 
certain conversational aggressions from 
Mrs. Wace, and then Revel arrived and 
took the centre of the stage. 

The author of that brilliant romance 
“Red Hearts a-Beating” was a less im- 
posing man than Kipps had anticipated, but 
he speedily effaced that disappointment by 
his predominating manners, Although 
he lived habitually in the vivid world of 
London, his collar and 
tie were in no way re- 
markable, and he was 
neither brilliantly hand- 
some nor curly nor long- 
haired. His personal 
appearance suggested 
arm-chairs, rather than 
the equestrian exercises 
and amorous toyings 
and passionate intensi- 
ties of his masterpiece ; 
he was inclined to Le 
fat, with whitish flesh, 
muddy-coloured straight 
hair; he had a rather 
shapeless and truneated 
nose, and his chin was 
asymmetrical, One eye 
was more inclined to 
stare than the other. 
He might have been 
esteemed a little un- 
distinguished-looking, 
were it not for his 
beeswaxed moustache, 
which came amidst his 
features with a pleasing 
note of incongruity, and 
the whimsical wrinkles 
above and about his 
greater eye. His re- 
gard sought and found 
Helen’s as he entered 








the room, and _ they 
shook hands presently 
with an air of intimacy 
Kipps, for no clear 
reason, found objection- 
able. He saw them 
clasp their hands, heard 
Coote’s characteristic 
cough—a sound rather 
more like a very very 
old sheep a quarter of a 
mile away being blown 
to pieces by a small charge of gunpowder 
than anything else in the world—did some 
confused beginnings of a thought, and then 
they were all going in to dinner and Helen’s 
shining bare arm lay along his sleeve. 
Kipps was in no state for conversation. 
She glanced at him, and, though he did 
not know it, very slightly pressed his 
elbow. He struggled with strange respira- 
tory dislocations. Before them went Coote 
discoursing in amiable reverberations to Mrs. 











“It was her first evening-dress,” 
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Walshingham, and at the head of the 
procession was Mrs. Bindon Botting talking 
fast and brightly beside the erect military 
figure of little Mr. Wace. (He was not a 
soldier really, but he had caught a martinet 
bearing by living so close to Shorncliffe.) 
Revel came last, in charge of Mrs. Wace’s 
queenly black and steel, politely admiring 
in a flute-like cultivated voice the mellow 
wall-paper of the staircase. Kipps mar- 
velled at everybody’s 
self-possession. 


From the _ earliest 
spoonful of soup _ it 
became evident that 


Revel considered him- 
self responsible for the 
table talk. And before 
the soup was over it was 
almost as manifest that 
Mrs. Bindon Botting 
inclined to consider his 
sense of responsibility 
excessive. In her circle 
Mrs. Bindon Botting 
was esteemed an agree- 
able rattle : her manner 
and appearance were 
conspicuously vivacious 
for one so plump, and 
she had an almost Irish 
facility for humorous 
description. She would 
keep people amused all 
through an afternoon 
call with the story of 
how her jobbing gar- 
dener had yot himself 
married and what his 
home was like ; or how 
her favourite butt, Mr. 
Stigson Warder, had all 
his unfortunate children 
taught almost every 
conceivable instrument, 
because they had the 
phrenological bump of 
music abnormally large. 








“They got to trom- 
bones, my dear!” she 
would say, with her 
voice coming to a 
climax. Usually her 
friends conspired to 
draw her out, but on 


this occasion they neg- 
lected to do so, a thing that militated against 
her keen desire to shine in Revel’s eyes. 
After a time she perceived that the only 
thing for her to do was to cut in on the 
talk on her own account, and this she began 
to do. She made several ineffectual snatches 
at the general attention, and then Revel 
drifted towards a topic she regarded as 
particularly her own—the ordering of 
households. 
They came to the thing through talk about 
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localities. ‘We are leaving our house in 
The Boltons,” said Revel, “and taking a 
little place at Wimbledon, and I think of 
having rooms in Dane’s Inn. It will be 
more convenient in many ways. My wife is 
furiously addicted to golf and exercise of 
all sorts, and I like to sit about in clubs— 
I haven’t the strength necessary for these 
hygienic proceedings—and the old arrange- 
ment suited neither of us. And besides, no 
one could imagine the demoralisation the 
domestics of West London have undergone 
during the last three years.” 

“It’s the same everywhere,” said Mrs. 
Bindon Botting. 

“Very possibly it is. A friend of mine 
calls it the servile tradition in decay, and 
regards it all as a most hopeful pheno- 
menon,” 

“He ought to have had my last two 
criminals,” said Mrs. Bindon Botting. 

She turned to Mrs. Wace, while Revel 
came again a little too late with a 
“ Possibly -—” 

* And I haven’t told you, my dear,” she 
said, speaking with voluble rapidity, “I’m 
in trouble again.” 

“ That last girl ?” 

“The last girl. Before I can get a cook, 
my hard-won housemaid ”—she_ paused— 
“‘ chucks it.” 

“Panic?” asked young Walshingham. 

“Mysterious grief! Everything happy 
as a marriage bell until my Anagram Tea! 
Then in the evening a portentous rigour of 
bearing, a word or so from my aunt, and 
immediately — Floods of Tears and Notice !” 
For a moment} her eyes rested thoughtfully 
on Kipps as she said, “Is there anything 
heartrending about Anagrams?” 

‘“‘T find them so,” said Revel. ‘ [——” 

But Mrs. Bindon Botting got away again. 
“For a time it made me quite uneasy Pe 

Kipps jabbed his lip with his fork rather 
painfully, and was recalled from a_ fasci- 
nated glare at Mrs. Botting to the immediate 
facts of dinner. 

as whether anagrams might not have 
offended the good domestic’s Moral Code— 








you never can tell. We made _ inquiries. 
No. No. No. She must go, and that was 
all !” 


‘““One perceives,” said Revel, “in these 
disorders, dimly and distantly, the last dying 
glow of the age of Romance. Let us sup- 
pose, Mrs. Botting, let us at least try to 
suppose—it is Love.” 

Kipps clattered with his knife and fork. 

“Tt’s love,” said Mrs. Botting : “ what else 
can it be? Beneath the orderly humdrum 
of our lives these romances are going on, 
until at last they bust up and give Notice 
and upset our humdrum altogether. Some 
fatal wonderful soldier ——” 

“The passions of the common or house 
domestic,” said Revel, and recovered posses- 
sion of the table. 
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Upon the troubled disorder of Kipps’ 
table manners there had supervened a 
quietness, an unusual calm. For once in 
his life he had distinctly nade up his mind 
on his own account. He listened no more 
to Revel. He put down his knife and fork, 


and refused anything that followed. Coote 
regarded him with tactful concern, and 
Helen flushed a little. 

§ 4. 


About half-past nine that night there 
came a violent pull at the bell of Mrs, 
Bindon Botting, and a young man in a 
dress suit and a vibus and other marks of ex- 
alted social position, stood without. Athwart 
his white expanse of breast lay a ruddy bar 
of patterned silk that gave him a singular 
distinction and minimised the glow of a few 
small stains of burgundy. His gibus was 
thrust back, and exposed a disorder of hair 
that suggested a reckless desperation. He 
had, in fact, burnt his boats and refused to 
join the ladies. Coote in the subsequent 
conversation had protested quietly, ‘‘ You're 
going on all right, you, know,” to which 
Kipps had answered he didn’t care a’Eng 
about that, and so, after a brief tussle with 
Walshingham’s detaining arm, had got away. 
“| got something to do,” he said: “’Ome.” 
And here he was—panting an extraordinary 
resolve. The door opened, revealing the 
pleasantly furnished hall of Mrs. Bindon 
Botting, lit by rose-tinted lights, and in the 
centre of the picture, neat and pretty in 
black and white, stood Ann. At the sight 
of Kipps her colour vanished. 

“Ann,” said Kipps, “I .want to speak to 
you. I got something to say to you right 
away. See? [’m——” 

“This ain’t the door.to speak to me at,” 
said Ann. 

“But Ann! It’s something special.” 

“You spoke enough,” said Ann. 

“Ann!” 

‘“ Besides,— that’s my door, down there. 





Basement. If I was caught talking at ‘his 
door i 
“ But Ann, /’7——” 


“Basement after nine. Them’s my hours. 
I’m a servant, and likely to keep one. If 
you’re calling here, what name please? But 
you got your friends and I got mine, and 
you mustn't go talking to me.” 

“ But Ann, I want to ask you——” 

Some one appeared in the hall behind Ann. 
‘Not here,” said Ann. ‘ Don’t know any one 
of that name,” and incontinently slammed 
the door in his face. 

‘“ What was that, Ann?” said Mrs. Bindon 
Botting’s invalid aunt. 

** Ge’m a little intoxicated, ma’am—asking 
for the wrong name, ma’am.” 

‘What name did he want?” asked the 
lady doubtfully. 

“No name that we know, ma’am,” said 
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Ann, hustling along the hall towards the 
kitchen stairs. 

“T hope you weren’t too short with him, 
Ann.” 

“ No shorter than he deserved, considering 
’ow he be’aved,” said Ann, with her bosom 
heaving. 

And Mrs. Bindon Botting’s invalid aunt, 
perceiving suddenly that this call had some 
relation to Ann’s private and sentimental 
trouble, turned, after one moment of hesi- 
tating scrutiny, away. 

She was an extremely sympathetic lady, 
was Mrs. Bindon Botting’s invalid aunt ; she 
took an interest in the servants, imposed 
piety, extorted confessions and _ followed 
human nature, blushing and lying defen- 
sively, to its reluctantly revealed recesses ; 
but Ann’s sense of privacy was strong, and 
her manner, under drawing-out and en- 
couragement, sometimes even alarming. .. . 

So the poor old lady went upstairs again, 


3 5 

The basement door opened and Kipps 
came into the kitchen. He was flushed and 
panting. 

He struggled for speech. 

“Fre,” he said, and held out two half- 
sixpences. 

Ann stood behind the kitchen table, face 
pale and eyes round, and now—and it 
simplified Kipps very much—-he could see 
she had indeed been crying. 

“Well?” she said, 

“Don’t you see?” 

Ann moved her head slightly. 

“| kep’ it all these years.” 

“You kep’ it too long.” 

His mouth closed and his flush died away. 
He looked at her. The amulet, it seemed, 
had failed to work. 

“Ann !” he said. 

“Well ?” 

“ Ann,” 

The conversation still hung fire. 

“Ann.” He made a movement with his 
hands that suggested appeal, and advanced 
a step. 

Ann shook her head more definitely, and 
became defensive. 

“Look here, Ann,” said Kipps. 
a fool.” 

They stared into each other’s miserable 
eyes. 

“Ann,” he said, “I want to marry you.” 

Ann clutched the table edge. ‘You 
can’t,” she said faintly. 

He made as if to approach her round the 
table and she took a step that restored their 
distance. 

“T must,” he said. 

“You can’t.” 

“IT must. You gof to marry me, Ann.” 

“You can’t go marrying everybody. You 
got to marry ’er.” 


“T been 


“ T shan’t.” 

Ann shook her head. “.You’re 
to that girl. Lady, rather. You 
engaged to me.” 

“TI don’t want to be engaged to you. I 
been engaged. I want to be married to you, 
See? Right away.” 

Ann turned a shade paler. 
d’you mean ?” she asked. 

“Come right off to London and marry me. 
Now.” 

“What d’you mean ?” 

Kipps became extremely 
carnest. 

““T mean, come right off and marry me now 
before any one else can. See?”, 

“In London?” 

“Tn London,” 

They stared at one another again. They 
took things for granted in the most amazing 
way. 

“T couldn’t,” said Ann. “ For one thing 
my month’s not up for morn free weeks 
yet.” 

They hung before that for a moment, as 
though it was insurmountable. 

! Arst to go. 


engaged 
can’t be 


“But what 


lucid and 


“Look ’ere, Ann! 
go!” 

“ She wouldn’t let me,” said Ann. 

“ Then come without arsting,” said Kipps. 

“She'd keep my box——” 

“ She won't.” 

She will.” 

** She won't.” 

* You don’t know ’er.” 

“Well, desh 
Who cares? 
you'll come.” 

“It wouldn’t be right towards Her.” 

“It isn’t Her you got to think about, Ann. 
It’s me.” 

“And you ’aven’t treated me properly,” 
she said. “You ’aven’t treated me properly, 
Artie. You didn’t ought to ’ave——” 

“T didn’t say I ’ad,” he interrupted, “ did 
I? Ann,” he appealed, “I didn’t come to 
arguefy. I’m all wrong. I never said | 
wasn’t. It’s yes or no. Me or not... . I 
been a fool. There! See? I been a fool. 
Ain’t that enough? I got myself all tied up 
with every one, and made a fool of myself all 
round... .” 

He pleaded, “It isn’t as if we didn’t care 
for one another, Ann.” 

She seemed impassive, and he resumed 
his discourse. 

“I thought I wasn’t likely ever to see 
you again, Ann. I reely did. It isn’t as 
though I was seein’ you all tke time. I 
didn’t know what | wanted, and I went and 
be’aved like a fool—jest as any one might. 
I know what I want and I know what I 
don’t want now. 

“ Ann !” 

“Well ?” 
“Will you come? . 
Silence. 


Arst to 


er,—let ‘er! Let ‘ER! 
I'll buy you a ’undred boxes if 


. . Will you come ?” 
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“If you don’t answer me, Ann—I’m 
desprit—if you don’t answer me now, if you 
dont say you'll come, I'll go right out 
now 

IIe turned doorward passionately as he 
spoke, with his threat incomplete. 

“Tl go,” he said; “I ’aven’t a friend in 
the world! I been and throwed everything 
away. I don’t know why I done things and 
why I ’aven’t. All I know is I can’t stand 
nothing in the world any more.” He 
choked. ‘The pier,” he said. 

He fumbled with tie door-latch, grumbling 
some inarticulate self-pity, as if he sought a 
handle, and then he had it open. 

Clearly he was going. 

“ Artie !” said Ann sharply. 

He turned about, and the two hung white 
and tense. 

“Tl do it,” said Ann. 

His face began to work ; he shut the door, 
and came a step back to her, staring ; his 
face became pitiful, and then suddenly they 
moved together. 

** Artie !” she cried, “don’t go!” and held 
out her arms, weeping. 

They clung close to one another... . 

“Oh! I deen so mis’bel,” cried Kipps, 
clinging to this lifebuoy ; and suddenly his 
emotion, having no further serious work in 
hand, burst its way to a loud doohoo! His 
fashionable and expensive gibus flopped off 
and fell and rolled and lay neglected on the 
flocr. 

“T been so mis’bel,” said Kipps, giving 
himself vent. “Oh! I deen so mis’bel, 
Ann.” 

“Be quiet,” said Ann, holding his poor 
blubbering head tight to herheaving shoulder, 
herself all a-quiver : “be quiet. She’s there ! 
Listenin’. She'll ’ear you, Artie. on the 
stairs. “a 





§ 6. 


Ann’s last words when, an hour later, they 
parted—Mrs. and Miss Bindon Botting 
having returned very audibly upstairs— 
deserve a section to themselves. 

“T wouldn’t do this for every one, mind 
you,” whispered Ann. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LABYRINTHODON. 


§ 1. 


YOU imagine them fleeing through our com- 
plex and difficult social system, as it were 
for life, first on foot and severally to the 
Iolkestone Central Station, then in a first- 
class carriage with Kipps’ bag as sole 
chaperone to Charing Cross, and then in a 
four-wheeler, a long, rumbling, palpitating, 
slow flight through the multitudinous swarm- 
ing London streets to Sid’s. Kipps kept 
peeping out of the window. “It’s the next 
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corner after this, I believe,” he would say. 
For he had a sort of feeling that at Sid’s he 
would be immune from the hottest pursuit. 
He paid the cabman in a manner adequate 
to the occasion, and turned to his prospective 
brother-in-law. “Me and Ann,” he said, 
“we're going to marry.” 

“ But I thought——” began Sid. 

Kipps motioned him towards explanations 
in the shop. . . . 

“It’s no good my arguing with you,” said 
Sid, smiling delightedly as the case unfolded. 
“You done it now,” 

And Masterman being apprised of the 
nature of the affair, descended slowly in a 
state of flushed congratulation, 

“T thought you might find the Higher 
Life a bit difficult,” said Masterman, pro- 
jecting a bony hand. “ But I never thought 
you'd have the originality to clear out. 
Won't the young lady of the superior classes 
swear! Never mind—it doesn’t matter any- 
how. 

“You were starting a climb,” he said at 
dinner, “that doesn’t lead anywhere. You 
would have clambered from one refinement 
of vulgarity to another, and never got to any 
satisfactory top. ‘There isn’t a top. It’s a 
squirrel’s cage. Things are out of joint, and 
the only top there is is a lot of blazing card- 
playing women and betting men seasoned 
with archbishops and officials, and all that 
sort of glossy pandering Tosh. . . . You'd 
have hung on, a disconsolate, dismal little 
figure, somewhere up the ladder, far below 
even the motor-car class, while your wife 
larked about—or fretted because she wasn’t 
a bit higher than she was. I found it 
all out long ago. I’ve seen women of that 
sort. And I don’t climb any more.” 

“T often thought about what you said last 
time I saw you,” said Kipps. 

“T wonder what I said,” said Masterman 
in parenthesis. “ Anyhow, you’re doing the 
right and sane thing, and that’s a rare spec- 
tacle. Youre going to marry your equal, 
and you’re going to take your own line, quite 
independently of what people up there, or 
people down there, think you ought or ought 
not todo, That’s about the only course one 
can take nowadays, with everything getting 
more muddled and upside-down every day. 
Make your own little world and your own 
house first of all, keep that right side up 
whatever you do, and marry your mate.... 
That, I suppose, is what 7 should do—if 7 
had a mate, But people of my sort, 
luckily for the world, don’t get made in 
pairs. No! 

“ Besides However . .” And ab- 
ruptly, taking advantage of an interruption 
by Master Walt, he lapsed into thought. 

Presently he came out of his musings. 
“ After all,” he said, “there’s hope.” 

“What about ?” said Sid. 

“Everything,” said Masterman. 

“Where there’s life there’s hope,” said 








“*Oh! | been so mis’bel, Ann!]’” 
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Mrs. Sid. 


“ But none of you aren’t eating 
anything like you ought to.” 


lifted his glass. ‘“ Here’s 
he said, “ Redeemer of the 


Masterman 
to Hope!” 
World !” 

Sid beamed at Kipps, as who should say, 
“You don’t meet a character like /Azs every 
dinner-time.” 

“ Here’s to Hope !” repeated Masterman, 
“the only thing worth hoping for in life !” 


§ 2. 

They spent the days before their marriage 
in a number of agreeable excursions to- 
gether. One day they went to Kew by 
steamboat, and admired the house full of 
paintings of flowers extremely ; and one day 
they went early to have a good long day at 
the Crystal Palace, and enjoyed themselves 
very much indeed. They got there so early 
that nothing was open inside, all the stalls 
were wrapped up and all the minor exhibi- 
tions locked and barred; they seemed the 
minutest creatures even to themselves in 
that enormous empty aisle, aud their echo- 
ing footsteps indecently loud. They con- 
templated realistic groups of plaster savages, 
and Ann thought they’d be queer people to 
have about. She was glad there were none 
in this country. They meditated upon re- 
plicas of classical statuary without excessive 
comment. Kipps said at large it must have 
been a queer world then, but Ann very pro- 
perly doubted if they really went about like 
that. But the place at that early hour was 
really lonely. So they went out into the 
October sunshine of the mighty terraces, 
and wandered amidst miles of stucco tanks 
and about those quiet Gargantuan grounds, 
A great grey emptiness it was, and it seemed 
marvellous to them, but not nearly so mar- 
vellous as it might have seemed. 

“T never see a finer place—never,” said 
Kipps, turning to survey the entirety of the 
enormous glass front, with Paxton’s vast 
image in the centre. 

“What it must ’ave cost to build!” said 
Ann, and left her sentence eloquently in- 
complete. 

Presently they came to a region of caves 
and waterways, and amidst these waterways 
strange reminders of the possibilities of the 
Creator. They passed under an arch made 
of whale’s jaws, and discovered amidst her- 
bage, as if they were browsing or standing 
unoccupied and staring as if amazed at 
themselves, huge effigies of iguanodons and 


deinotheria and mastodons and _ suchlike 
cattle. 
“They got everything,” said  Kipps. 


“Earl’s Court isn’t a patch on it.” 

His mind was very greatly exercised by 
these monsters, and he hovered about them 
and returned to them. “ You’d wonder ‘ow 


they got enough to eat,” he said several 
times 
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§ 3. 


It was later in the day, and upon aseat in 
the presence of the green-and-gold Laby- 
rinthodon that looms so splendidly above the 
lake, that the Kippses fell into talk about 
their future. They had made a sufficient 
lunch in the Palace, they had seen pictures 
and no end of remarkable things, and that 
and the amber sunlight made a mood for 
them, quiet and philosophical, a haven 
mood. 

Kipps broke a contemplative silence with 
an abrupt allusion to one principal pre- 
occupation. “I shall offer an ’pology and I 
shall offer er brother damages, If she likes 
to bring an action for Breach after that, 
well,—I done all I can. . They can’t 
get much out of reading my letters in court, 
because I didn’t write none. 1 dessay a 
thousan’ or two’ll settle all that, anyhow. 
I ain’t much worried about that. That don’t 
worry me very much, Ann, No,” 

And then: “It’s a lark our marrying. 

“It’s curious ’ow things come about. If I 
’adn’t run against you, where should I ’ave 
been now—eh?. Even after we met, 
I didn’t seem to see it like,—not marrying 
you, I mean—until that night I came. | 
didn’t—recly.” 

“] didn’t neither,” said Ann, with thought- 
ful eyes on the water. 

For a time Kipps’ mind was occupied by 
the prettiness of her thinking face. A faint 
tremulous network of lights from the ripples 
of a passing duck played subtly over her 
cheek and faded away. 

Ann reflected. “I s’pose things ’ad to 
be,” she said. 

Kipps mused. “It’s curious ’ow ever I 
got on to be engaged to ’er.” 

“She wasn’t suited to you,” said Ann. 


“Suited? No fear! That’s jest it. ’Ow 
did it come about ?” 

“T expect she led you on,” said Ann, 

Kipps was half minded to assent. Then 
he had a twinge of conscience. “It wasn’t 
that, Ann,” he said. “It’s curious. I don’t 


know what it was, but it wasn’t that. I 
don’t recollect. Life’s jolly rum ; that’s 
one thing any’ow. And 1 suppose I’m a 
rum sort of feller. 1 get excited sometimes, 
and then I don’t seem to care what I do. 
That’s about what it was reely. Still——” 

They meditated, Kipps with his arms 
folded and pulling at his scanty moustache. 
Presently a faint smile came over his face. 

“We'll get a nice little ’ouse out ’Ithe 
way.” 

“It’s omelier than Folkestone,” said Ann. 


“Jest a nice /Zt/le ’ouse,” said Kipps. 
“There’s Hughenden of course. But that’s 
let. Besides being miles too big. And I 


wouldn’t live in Folkestone again some’ow— 
not for anything.” 
“ I'd like to ’ave a ’ouse of my own,” said 














Ann. 
ow much I’d like to manage a’ouse of my 
own.” 

“You'd know all about what the servants 
was up to, anyhow,” said Kipps, amused. 


“T’ve often thought, being in service, 


“Servants ! We don’t want no servants,” 
said Ann, startled. 

“You'll’ave to ’ave a servant,” said Kipps. 
“If its only to do the ’eavy work of the 
’ouse.” 

“What ! and not be able ’ardly to go into 
my own kitchen ?” said Ann 

“You ought to 
‘ave a servant,” said 
Kipps. 

“One could casy 
’ave a woman in for 


anything that’s 
feavy,” said Ann. 


“ Besides, if 1 ’ad 
one of the girls 
one sces about now- 
adays I should want 
to be taking the 
broom out of ’er ’and 
and do it all over 
myself. Vd manage 
Letter without ’er.” 
“We ought to’ave 
one servant any- 
how,” said Kipps, 
“else ’ow should we 
manage if we wanted 
to go out together 


or anything — Ilke 
that ?” 

= might get a 
young girl,” — said 


Ann, “and bring ’er 
up in my own way.” 
Kipps left the mat- 
ter at that and came ~ 
back to the house. 
‘“There’s little 
‘ouses. going into 
Ithe, just the sort 
we want, not too big 


and not t20 small. 
“We'll ’ave a kit- 
ching and a dining- 
room and a_ little 
room to sit in of a 
night.” 


“It mustn’t be a ’ouse with a basement,” 
said Ann. 

“ What’s a basement ?” 

“It’s a downstairs, where there’s not ’arf 
cnough light, and everything’s got to be 
carried—up and down, up and down, all 
day—coals and everything. And it’s got to 


‘ave a watertap and sink and things upstairs. 
You'd ’ardly believe, Artie, if you ’adn’t been 
in service, ’ow cruel and silly some ’ouses are 
built—you’d think they ’ad a spite against 
servants the way the stairs are made.” 


“We won’t ’ave one of that sort,” said 
ow 


Kipps. . . We'll ave a quiet little life. 
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‘One day they went to Kew by steamboat.” 
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Now go out a bit—now come ’ome again. 
Read a book perhaps if we got nothing 
else to do. ’Ave old Buggins in for an 
evening at times. “Ave Sid down. There’s 
bicycles % 

“| don’t fancy myself on a bicycle.” 

“Ave a trailer,” said Kipps, “ and sit like a 
lady. I’d take you out to New Romney easy 
as anything, jest to see the old people.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that,” said Ann. 

“We'll jest ’ave a sensible little ’ouse, and 
sensible things. No art or anything of that 
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sort, nothing stuck-up or anything, but jest 


sensible. We'll be as right as anything, 
Ann.” 

“No Socialism,” said Ann, starting a 
lurking doubt. 

“No Socialism,” said Kipps: “just 


sensible ; that’s all.” 

“T dessay it’s all right for them that 
understand it, Artie, but I don’t agree with 
this Socialism.” 

“T don’t neither reely,” said Kipps. “I 
can’t argue about it, but it don’t seem reel 
like to me. All the same, Masterman’s a 
clever fellow, Ann,” 
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“| didn’t like ’im at first, Artie, but I do 
now—in away. You don’t understand ’im 
all at once.” 

“Fs so clever,” said Kipps. 
time I can’t make out what ’e’s up to. ’E’s 
the cleverest chap I ever met. I never 
’eard such talking. ’E ought to write a 
book. ... It’s a rum world, Ann, when 
a chap like that isn’t ’ardly able to earn a 
living.” 

“It’s ’is ’ealth,” said Ann. 

“T expect it is,” said Kipps, and ceased to 
talk for a little while. 

“We shall be ’appy in that little ’ouse, 
Ann. Don’t y’ think?” 

She met his eyes and nodded. 

“T seem to see it,” said Kipps, “sort ot 
cosy-like. ’Bout tea-time and muffins, kettle 
on the ’ob, cat on the ’earthrug—we must 
geta cat, Ann—and you there. Eh?” 

They regarded each other with appre- 
ciative eyes, and Kipps became irrelevant. 
“T don’t believe, Ann,” he said, “ I ’aven’t 
kissed you not for ’alf an hour. Leastways 
not since we was in those caves.” 

For kissing had already ceased to be a 
matter of thrilling adventure for them. 

Ann shook her head. ‘ You be sensible 
and go on talking about Mr. Masterman,” 
she said... . 

But Kipps had wandered to something 
else. “I like the way your ’air turns back 
jest there,” he said, with an indicative finger. 
“Tt was like that, I remember, when you 
was a girl. Sort of wavy. Ive often 
thought of it. *Member when we raced 
that time—out be’ind the church ?” 

Then for a time they sat idly, each follow- 
ing out agreeable meditations. 

“It’s rum,” said Kipps. 

* What’s rum?” 

“°Ow everything’s ’appened,” said Kipps. 
“Who'd ’ave thought of our being ’ere 
like this six weeks ago?.... Who'd ’ave 
thought of my ever ’aving any money?” 

His eyes went to the big Labyrinthodon. 


“Arf the 


END OF 
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He looked first carelessly and then suddenly 
with a growing interest in its vast face, 
“Tm deshed !” he murmured. Ann became 
interested. He laid a hand on her arm and 
pointed. Ann scrutinised the Labyrinthodon 
and then came round to Kipps’ face in mute 
interrogation. 

“Don’t you see it?” said Kipps. 

* See what?” 

“?F’s jest like old Coote.” 

“ It’s extinct,” said Ann, not clearly appre- 
hending. 

“T dessay ’e is. But he’s jest like old 
Coote all the same for that.” 

Kipps meditated on the monstrous shapes 
in sight. “I wonder ’ow all these oid ante- 
diluvium animals gof extinct,”. he asked. 
“No one couldn’t possibly ’ave killed ’em.” 

“Why! J know that,” said Ann, “They 
was overtook by the Flood. . . .” 

Kipps meditated for a while. “ But I 
thought they had to take two of everything 
there was.” 

“ Within reason they ’ad,” said Ann, 

The Kippses left it at that. 

The great green-and-gold Labyrinthodon 
took no notice of their conversation. It 
gazed with wonderful eyes over their heads 
into the infinite—inflexibly calm. It might 
indeed have been Coote himself there, Coote 
the unassuming, cutting them dead. . . 

There was something about. its serenity 
that suggested patience, that suggested the 
indifference of a power that waits. There 
was something in it that, once seen, forbade 
a perfect ease to Kipps. After a while came 
silences, and our two young people got up, 
and glancing backward, went their way. 


§ 4. 

And in due course these two simple souls 
married, and Venus Urania, the Goddess of 
Wedded Love, who is indeed a very great, 
noble and kindly goddess, bent down and 
blessed their union. 


BOOK II. 


BOOK I11.—KIPPSES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


> 1. 
HONEYMOONS and all things come to an 
end, and you see at last Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Kipps descending upon the Hythe platform — 
coming to Hythe to find that nice /¢//e 
house—to realise that bright dream of a 
home they had first talked about in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace. They area 
valiant couple, you perceive, but small ; and 
the world is a large incongruous system of 
complex and difficult things. Kipps wears 


a grey suit, with a wing-poke collar, and 
a neat, smart tie. 


Mrs. Kipps is the same 





bright and healthy little girl-woman you 
saw in the Marsh; not an inch has been 
added to her stature in all my voluminous 
narrative. Only now she wears a hat. 

It is a hat very unlike the hats she used 
to wear on her Sundays out—a flourishing 
hat, with feathers and a buckle and bows 
and things. The price of that hat would 
take many people’s breath away—it cost 
two guineas! Kipps chose it. Kipps paid 
for it. They left the shop with flushed 
cheeks and smarting eyes, glad to be out of 
range of the condescending saleswoman. 

“ Artie,” said Ann, “you didn’t ought to 
’"ave——” 

That was 


all. And, you know, the hat 


































































didn’t suit Anna bit. Her clothes did not 
suit her at all, The simple, cheap, clean 
brightness of her former style had given 
place, not only to this hat, but to several 
other things in the same .key. And out 
from among these things looked her pretty 
face, the face of a wise little child—an 
artless wonder struggling through a pre- 
posterous dignity. 

They had bought that hat one day when 
they had gone to look at the shops in Bond 
Street. Kipps had looked at the passers- 
by, and it had suddenly occurred to him 
that Ann was dowdy. He had noted the 
hat of a very proud-looking lady passing in 
an electric brougham, and had resolved to 
get Ann the nearest thing to that. 

The railway porters perceived some subtle 
incongruity in Ann, so did the knot of cab- 
men in the station doorway, the two golfers 
and the lady with daughters, who had also 
got out of the train. And Kipps, a little 
pale, blowing a little, not in complete 
possession of himself, knew that they noticed 
her and him. And Ann it is hard to 
say just what Ann observed of these things. 

“Ere!” said Kipps to a cabman, and 
regretted too late a vanished “ H.” 

“T got a trunk up there,” he said to a 
ticket inspector, ‘marked A. K.” 

“Ask a porter,” said the inspector, turning 
his back. 

“Demn!” said Kipps, not altogether 
inaudibly. 


§ 2. 

It is all very well to sit in the sunshine 
and talk of the house you will have, and 
another altogether to achieve it. We 
English—all the world indeed to-day—live 
in a strange atmosphere of neglected great 
issues, of insistent, triumphant petty things ; 
we are given up to the fine littlenesses of 
intercourse ; table manners and small cor- 
rectitudes are the substance of our lives. 
You do not escape these things for long, 
even by so catastrophic a proceeding as 
flying to London with a young lady of no 
wealth and inferior social position, The 
mists of noble emotion swirl and pass, and 
there you are divorced from all your 
deities and grazing in the meadows under 
the Argus eyes of the social system, the 
innumerable mean judgments you feel 
raining upon you—upon your clothes and 
bearing, upon your pretensions and move- 
ments. 

Our world to-day is a meanly conceived 
one: it is only an added meanness to con- 
ceal that fact. For one consequence, it has 
very few nice little houses. Such things do 
not come for the asking ; they are not to be 
bought with money during ignoble times. 
Its houses are built on the ground of mon- 
Strously rich, shabbily extortionate land- 
owners, by poor parsimcnius greedy people 
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in a mood of elbowing competition. What 
can you expect from such ridiculous con- 
ditions? To go house-hunting is to spy out 
the nakedness of this pretentious world, to 
see what our civilisation amounts to when 
you take away curtains and flounces and 
carpets and all the fluster and distraction of 
people and fittings. It is to see mean plans 
meanly executed for mean ends, the con- 
ventions torn aside, the secrets stripped, 
the substance underlying all such Chester 
Cootery, soiled and worn and left. 

So you see our poor dear Kippses going 
to and fro, in Hythe, in Sandgate, in Ashford 
and Canterbury and Deal and Dover—at 
last even in Folkestone—with “orders to 
view,” pink and green and white and yellow 
orders to view, and labelled keys in Kipps’ 
hand, and frowns and perplexity upon their 
faces. .. 

They did not clearly know what they 
wanted, but whatever it was they saw, they 
knew they did not want that. They always 
found a confusing multitude of houses they 
could not take, and none they could. Their 
dreams began to turn mainly on empty, 
abandoned-looking rooms, with unfaded 
patches of paper to mark the place of 
vanished pictures, and doors that had lost 
their keys. They saw rooms floored with 
boards that yawned apart and were splin- 
tered, skirtings eloquent of the industrious 
mouse, kitchens with a dead black-beetle 
in the empty cupboard and a hideous variety 
of coal-holes and dark cupboards under the 
stairs. They stuck their little heads through 
roof trap-doors and gazed at disorganised 
ball-taps, at the black filthiness of unstopped 
roofs. There were occasions when it 
seemed to them that they must be the 
victims of an elaborate conspiracy of house 
agents, so bleak and cheerless is a second- 
hand empty house in comparison with the 
humblest of inhabited dwellings. 

Commonly the houses were too big. They 
had huge windows that demanded vast cur- 
tains in mitigation, countless bedrooms, 
acreage of stone steps to be cleaned, kitchens 
that made Ann protest. She had come so 
far towards a proper conception of Kipps’ 
social position as to admit the prospect of one 
servant ; “but lor!” she would say, “ you'd 
want a man-servant in this ’ouse.”. When 
the houses were not too big, then they were 
almost always the product of speculative 
building, of that multitudinous, hasty build- 
ing ‘for the extravagant swarm of new 
births that was the essential disaster of 
the nineteenth century. The new houses 
Ann usually refused as damp; and even 
the youngest of those that had been in use 
showed remarkable signs of a sickly consti- 
tut'on,—the plaster flaked away, the floors 
gaped, the paper mouldered and peeled, the 
doors dropped, the bricks were scaled and 
the railings rusted. Nature, in the form of 
spiders, earwigs, cockroaches, mice, rats, 
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fungi and remarkable smells, was already 
fighting her way back. . . . 

And the plan was invariably inconvenient 
—invariably. All the houses they saw had 
a common quality for which she could find 
no word, but for which the proper word is 
incivility. “They build these ’ouses,” she 
said, “as though girls wasn’t ’uman beings.” 
Sid’s social democracy had got into her 
blood, perhaps, and anyhow they went about 
discovering the most remarkable incon- 
siderateness in the contemporary house. 
“ There’s kitching stairs to go up, Artie!” 
Ann would say. “Some poor girl’s got to 
go up and down, up and down, and be tired 
out, jest because they haven’t the sense to 
leave enough space to give their steps a 
proper rise : and no water upstairs anywhere 
—every drop got to be carried! It’s ’ouses 
like this wear girls out. 

“It’s ’aving ’ouses built by men, I believe, 
makes all the work and trouble,” said 
Ann. 

The Kippses, you see, thought they were 
looking for a reasonably simple little con- 
temporary house; but indeed they were 
looking either for dreamland or 1975 AD. 
or thereabouts, and it hadn’t come. 


§ 3. 

But it was a foolish thing of Kipps to begin 
building a house. 

He did that out of an_ extraordinary 
animosity for house agents he had con- 
ceived, 

Everybody hates house agents, just as 
everybody loves sailors. It is no donbt a 
very wicked and unjust hatred, but the 
business of a novelist 1s not ethical principle 
but facts. Everybody hates house agents 
because they have everybody at a disad- 
vantage. All other callings have a certain 
amount of give and take ; the house agent 
simply takes. All other callings want you : 
your solicitor is afraid you may change him ; 
your doctor cannot go too far ; your novelist 

if only you knew it—is mutely abject 
towards your unspoken wishes ; and as for 
your tradespeople, milkmen will fight out- 
side your front door for you, and green- 
grocers call in tears if you change them 
suddenly,—but who ever heard of a house 
agent struggling to serve any one? You 
want to get a house: you go to him—you 
dishevelled and angry from travel, anxious, 
inquiring, he calm, clean, inactive, reticent, 
quietly doing nothing. You beg him to 
reduce rents, whitewash ceilings, produce 
other houses, combine the summer house of 
No. 6 with the conservatory of No. 4: much 
he cares! You want to dispose of a house ; 
then he is just the same, serene, indifferent— 
on one occasion I remember he was picking 
his teeth all the time he was answering me. 
Competition is a mockery amongst house 
agents ; they are all alike, you cannot wound 
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them by going to the opposite office, you 
cannot dismiss them, you can at most dismiss 
yeurself. They are invulnerably placed 
behind mahogany and brass—too far, usually, 


even for a swift lunge with an umbrella ; to ' 


throw away the keys they lend you instead 
of returning them is larceny and punishable 
as such, . 

It was a house agent in Dover who finally 
decided Kipps to build. Kipps, with a cer- 
tain faltering in his voice, had delivered his 
ultimatum: no basement, not more than 
eight rooms, hot and cold water upstairs, 
coal-cellar in the house, but with intervening 
doors to keep dust from the scullery, and 
so forth. “ You'll have to build a house,” 
said the house agent, sighing wearily, “ if 
you want all that.” It was rather for the 
sake of effective answer than with any in- 
tention at the time, that Kipps mumbled, 
“That’s about what I shall do—this goes 
on,’ 

Whereupon the house agent smiled. He 
smiled ! 

When Kipps came to turn the thing over 
in his mind he was surprised to find quite a 
considerable intention had germinated and 
was growing up in him. After all, lots of 
people dave built houses. How could there 
be so many if they hadn’t? Suppose he 
“reely” did! Then he would go to the 
house agent and say, “’Ere, while you been 
getting ine a sootable ’ouse, blowed if I 
’aven’t built one!” Go round to all of them, 
all the house agents in Folkestone, in Dover, 
Ashford, Canterbury, Margate, Ramsgate, 
saying that! Perhaps then they might be 
sorry. It was in the small hours that he 
awoke to a realisation that he had made up 
his mind in the matter. 

* Ann,” he said-—‘‘Ann!” and also used 
the sharp of his elbow. 

Ann was at last awakened to the pitch of 
an indistinct inquiry what was the matter. 

“T’m going to build a house, Ann.” 

“Eh?” said Ann suddenly, as if awake. 

“ Build a house.” 

Ann said something incoherent about he’d 
better wait until the morning before he did 
anything of the sort, and immediately with a 
fine trustfulness went fast asleep again, 

But Kipps lay awake for a long while 
building his house, and in the morning at 
breakfast he made his meaning clear. He 
had smarted under the indignities of house 
agents long enough, and this seemed to 
promise revenge—a fine revenge. “And, 
you know, we might reely make rather a nice 
little ’ouse out of it—like we want. . . 

So resolved, it became possible for them 
to take a house for a year, with a basement, 
no service lift, blackleading to do every- 
where, no water upstairs, no bathroom, vast 
sash windows to be cleaned from the sill, 
stone steps with a twist and open to the rain 
into the coal-cellar, insufficient cupboards, 
unpaved path to the dust-bin, no fireplace to 




















the servant’s bedroom, no end of splintery 
wood to scrub-in fact, a very typical 
English middle-class house. And having 
added to this house some furniture, and 
a languid young person with unauthentic 
golden hair named Gwendolen, who was 
engaged to a sergeant-major and had 







formerly been in an 


hotel ; having “moved 
in” and spent some sleepless nights varied 


by nocturnal explorations in search of 
burglars, because of the strangeness of 
being in a house for which they were person- 
ally responsible, Kipps settled down for a 
time and turned himself with considerable 
resolution to the project of building a home. 
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§ 4. 


At first Kipps had gathered advice, find- 
ing an initial difficulty in how to begin. He 
went into a builder’s. shop at Seabrook one 
day, and told the lady in charge that he 
wanted a house built. He was quite breath- 
less but quite determined, and he was pre- 
pared to give his order there and then ; but 
she temporised with him, and said her hus- 
band was out, and he left without giving his 
name. Also he went and talked to a man in 
a cart who was pointed out to him by a 
workman as the builder of a new house near 


***Me and Ann, he said, 
going to marry’” 


‘ we're 


Saltwood ; but he found him first sceptical 
and then overpoweringly sarcastic. iz. 
suppose you build a ’ouse every ’oliday,” he 
said, and turned from Kipps with every 
symptom of contempt. 

Afterwards Carshot told alarming stories 
about builders, and shook Kipps’ expressed 
resolution a good deal; and then Pearce 
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raised the question whether one ought to go 
in the first instance to a builder at all and not 
rather to anarchititect. Pearce knew a man 
at Ashford whose brother was an architect, 
and as it is always better in these matters to 
get some one you know, the Kippses de- 
cided, before Pearce had gone and Carshot’s 
warnings had resumed their sway, to apply 
to him. They did so—rather dubiously. 

The architect who was brother of Pearce’s 
friend appeared as a small, alert individual 
with a black bag and a cylindrical silk hat, 
and he sat at the dining-room table, with his 
hat and his bag exactly equidistant right and 
left of him, and maintained a demeanour of 
impressive woodenness, while Kipps on the 
hearthrug, with a quaking sense of gigantic 
enterprise, vacillated answers to his inquiries. 
Ann held a watching brief for herself, ina 
position she had chosen as suitable to the 
occasion beside the corner of the carved oak 
sideboard. They felt, in a sense, at bay. 

The architect began by asking for the site, 
and seemed a little discomposed to discover 
this had still to be found. “I thought of 
building just anywhere,” said Kipps. “I 
’aven’t made up my mind about that yet.” 
The architect remarked that he would have 
preferred to see the site in order to know 
where to put what he called his “ ugly side,” 
but it was quite possible of course to plan a 
house “ in the air,” on the level—* simply with 
back and front assumed ”—if they would like 
todothat. Kipps flushed slightly, and secretly 
hoping it would make no great difference 
in the fees, said a little doubtfully that he 
thought that would be all right. 

The architect then marked off as it were 
the first section of his subject, with a single 
dry cough, opened his bag, took out a spring 
tape measure, some hard biscuits, a metal 
flask, a new pair of dogskin gloves, a clock- 
work motor car, partially wrapped in paper, 
a bunch of violets, a paper of small brass 
screws, and finally a large distended note- 
book ; he replaced the other objects care- 
fully, opened his notebook, put a pencil to 
his lips, and siid, “ And what accommodation 
will you require?” To which Ann, who had 
followed his every movement with the 
closest attention and a deepening dread, 
replied, with the suddenness of one who has 
long lain in wait—“ Cubbuds !” 

“Anyhow,” she added, catching her 
husband’s eye. 

The architect wrote it down. 

“ And how many rooms?” he said, coming 
to secondary matters. 

The young people regarded one another. 
It was dreadfully like giving an order. 

“How many bedrooms, for example ?” 
asked the architect. 

“One?” suggested Kipps, inclined now 
to minimise at any cost. 

“ There’s Gwendolen,” said Ann. 

“Visitors, perhaps,” said the architect, and 
temperately, “ You never know,” 
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“Two praps?” said Kipps. “We don't 
want no more than a //¢//e ’ouse, you know,’ 

“But the merest shooting box-——” said 
the architect. 

They got to six ; he beat them steadily 
from bedroom to bedroom; the word 
“nursery” played across their imaginative 
skies—he mentioned it as the remotest possi- 
bility—and then, six being reluctantly con- 
ceded, Ann came forward to the table, sat 
down and delivered herself of one of her 
prepared conditions. ‘“’Ot and cold water,” 
she said, “ laid on to each room—any’ow,” 

It was an idea long since acquired from 
Sid. 

“Yes,” said Kipps on the hearthrug, “’Ot 
and cold water laid on to each bedroom, 
—we’ve settled on that.” 

It was the first intimation to the architect 
that he had to deal with a couple of excep- 
tional originality, and as he had spent the 
previous afternoon in finding three large 
houses in 7he Builder, which he intended to 
combine into an original and copyright 
design of his own, he naturally struggled 
against these novel requirements. He 
enlarged on the extreme expensiveness of 
plumbing, on the extreme expensiveness of 
everything not already arranged for in his 
scheme ; and only when Ann declared she’d 
as soon not have the house as not have 
her requirements, and Kipps, blenching the 
while, had said he didn’t mind what a thing 
cost him so long as he got what he wanted, 
did he allow a kindred originality of his own 
to appear beneath the acquired profession- 
alism of his methods. He dismissed their 
previous talk with his paragraphic cough. 
“Of course,” he said, “if you don’t mind 
being unconventional-—” 

He explained that he had been thinking 
of a Queen Anne style of architecture (Ann, 
directly she heard her name shook her head 
at Kipps in an aside) so far as the exterior 
went. For his own part, he said, he liked 
to have the exterior of a house in a style, not 
priggishly in a style, but mixed, with one style 
uppermost, and the gables and dormers and 
casements of the Queen Anne style, with a 
little roughcast and sham timbering here and 
there ; and perhaps a bit of an overhang 
diversified a house and made it interesting. 
The advantage of what he called a Queen 
Ann style was that it had such a variety of 
features. . . . Still, if they were prepared to 
be unconventional, it could be done. A 
number of houses were now built in the 
unconventional style, and were often very 
pretty. In the unconventional style one 
frequently had what perhaps he might call 
internal features—for example, an Old 
English staircase and gallery. White rough- 
cast and green paint were a good deal 
favoured in houses of this type. 

He indicated that this excursus on style 
was finished by a momentary use of his 
cough, and reopened his note-book, which 
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he had closed to wave about in a moment of 
descriptive enthusiasm, while expatiating on 
the unbridled wealth of external features 
associated with Queen Anne. “Six bed- 
rooms,” he said, moistening his pencil. 
“One with barred windows suitable for a 
nursery if required.” 

Kipps endorsed 
luctantly. 

There followed a most interesting dis- 
cussion upon house-building, in which Kipps 
played a minor part. They passed from 
bedrooms to the kitchen and scullery, and 
there Ann displayed an intelligent exacting- 
ness that won the expressed admiration of 
the architect. They were particularly novel 
upon the position of the coal-cellar, which 
Ann held to be altogether too low in the 
ordinary house, necessitating much heavy 
carrying. ‘They dismissed as impracticable 
the idea of having coal-cellar and kitchen at 
the top of the house, because that would 
involve carrying all the coal through the 
house, and therewith much subsequent 
cleaning ; and for a time they dealt with a 
conception of a coal-cellar on the ground 
floor with a light staircase running up 
outside to an exterior shoot. “It might be 
made a feature,” said the architect a little 
doubtfully, jotting down a note of it. “It 
would be apt to get black, you know.” 

Thence they passed to the alternative of 
service lifts, and then by an inspiration of 
the architect to the possibilities of gas 
heating. Kipps did a complicated verbal 
fugue on the theme, “ gas heating heats the 
air,” with variable aspirates; he became 
very red, and was lost to the discussion 
altogether for a time, though his lips kept 
silently on. 

Subsequently the architect wrote to say 
that he found in his note-book very full and 
explicit directions for bow windows to all 
rooms, for bedrooms, for water supply, lift, 
height of stairs and absence of twists therein, 
for a well-ventilated kitchen twenty feet 
square, with two dressers and a large box 
window-seat, for scullery and outhouses and 
offices, but nothing whatever about drawing- 
room, dining-room, library or study, or 
approximate cost; and he awaited further 
instructions. He presumed there would be 
a breakfast-room, dining-room, drawing-room 
and study for Mr. Kipps—at least that was 
his conception ; and the young couple dis- 
cussed this matter long and ardently. 

Ann was distinctly restrictive in this 
direction. “I don’t see what you want a 
drawin’-room and a dinin’ avd a kitchen for. 
If we was going to let in summer—well and 
good. But we're not going to let; con- 


this huskily and re- 


sequently we don’t want so many rooms. 
Then there’s a ’all? What use is a ’all? If 
only makes work. And a study !” 

Kipps had been humming and stroking 
his moustache since he had read the archi- 
“T think Id like a little bit of 


tect’s letter. 
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a study—not a big one, of course, but one 
with a desk and bookshelves, like there was 
in Hughenden. I'd like that.” 

It was only after they had talked to the 
architect again, and seen how scandalised 
he was at the idea of not having a drawing- 
room, that they consented to that internal 
feature. They consented to please him. 
“ But we shan’t never use it,” said Ann. 

Kipps had his way about a study. “When 
I get that study,” said Kipps, “1 shall doa 
bit of reading I’ve long wanted to do. I 
shall make a fadit of going in there and 
reading something an hour every day. 
There’s Shakespeare and a lot of things a 
man like me ought to read. Besides, we’ve 
got to have somewhere to put the Encyclo- 
pedia, I’ve always thought a study was 
about what I’ve wanted all along. You can’t 
’elp reading if you’ve got a study. If you 
‘aven’t there’s nothing for it, so far as 7 can 
see, but ¢reshy novels.” 

He looked down at Ann, and was surprised 
to see a joyless thoughtfulness upon her 
face. 

“Fency, Ann!” he said, not too buoy- 
antly, “’aving a little ’ouse of our own !” 

“Tt won’t be a little ’ouse,” said Ann, “ not 
with all them rooms.” 


§ 5. 

Any lingering doubt on that matter was 
dispelled when it came to plans. 

The architect drew three sets of plans on 
a transparent bluish sort of paper that smelt 
abominably, He painted them very nicely— 
brick red and ginger, and arsenic green and 
a leaden sort of blue—and brought them 
over to show our young people. The first 
set were very simple, with practically no 
external features—‘‘a plain style ” he said it 
was—but it looked a big sort of house 
nevertheless ; the second had such extras as 
a conservatory, bow windows of various sorts, 
one roughcast gable and one half-timbered 
ditto in plaster, and a sort of overhung 
verandah, and was much more imposing ; 
and the third was quite fungoid with external 
features, and honeycombed with internal 
ones; it was, he said, “practically a 
mansion,” and altogether a very noble fruit 
of the creative mind of man. It was, he 
admitted, perhaps almost too good for 
Hythe ; his art had run away with him and 
produced a modern mansion in the “best 
Folkestone style ” : it had a central hall with 
a staircase, a Moorish gallery, and Tudor 
stained-glass window, crenelated battle- 
ments to the leading over the portico, an 
octagonal bulge with octagonal bay windows, 
surmounted by an oriental dome of metal, 
lines of yellow bricks to break up the red, 
and many other richnesses and attractions, 
It was the sort of house, ornate and in its 
dignified way voluptuous, that a city mag- 
nate might build ; but it seemed excessive 
to the Kippses. The ifirst plan had seven 
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bedrooms, the second eight, the third eleven, 
that had, the architect explained, “ worked 
in”—as if they were pebbles in a moun- 
taineer’s boot. 

“They're big ’ouses,” said Ann directly 
the elevations were unrolled. 

Kipps listened to the architect with round 
eyes and an exuberant caution in his 
manner, anxious not to commit himself 
further than he had done to the enterprise ; 
and the architect pointed out the features 
and other objects of interest with the scalpel 
belonging to a pocket manicure set that he 
carried. Ann watched Kipps’ face and 
communicated with him furtively over the 
architect’s head. “ Not so dig,” said Ann’s 
lips. 

“It’s a bit big for what I meant,” said 
Kipps, with a reassuring eye on Ann. 

** You won’t think it big when you see it 
up,” said the architect—“ you take my word 
for that.” 

“We don’t want no move than six bed- 
rooms,” said Kipps. 

“Make this one a box-room, then,” said 
the architect. 

A feeling of impotence silenced Kipps for 
a time. 

“ Now, which,” said the architect, spread- 
ing them out, “is it to be ?” 

He flattened down the plans of the most 
ornate mansion, to show it to better effect. 

Kipps wanted to know how much each 
would cost “at the outside,” which led to 


much alarmed signalling from Ann. But 
the architect could estimate only in the 


most general way. 

They were not really committed to any- 
thing when the architect went away ; Kipps 
had promised to think it over, that was all. 

“We can’t ’ave that ’ouse,” said Ann. 

“They're miles too big—all of them,” 
agreed Kipps. 

“You'd want Four servants wouldn’t 
be ’ardly enough,” said Ann. 

Kipps went to the hearthrug and spread 
himself. His tone was almost ofthand. 

““ Nex’ time ’e comes,” said Kipps, “ I’ll 
’splain to him. It isn’t at all the sort of 
thing we want. It’s a misunderstanding. 
You got no occasion to be anxious about it, 
Ann.” 

“T don’t see much good reely in building 
an ’ouse at all,” said Ann. 

“Oo, we got to build a ’ouse now we 
begun,” said Kipps. ‘ But now supposin’ 
we ’ad——” 

He spread out the most modest of the 
three plans and scratched his cheek. 








6. 


Cn 


It was unfortunate that old Kipps came 
over the next day. 

Old Kipps always produced peculiar states 
of mind in his nephew—a rash assertiveness, 


a disposition towards display unlike his usual 
self. 


There had been great difficulty in 
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reconciling both these old people to the 
Pornick mésal/iance, and at times the con- 
troversy echoed in old Kipps’ expressed 
thoughts. This perhaps it was, and no 
ignoble vanity, that set the note of florid 
successfulness going in Kipps’ conversation 
whenever his uncle appeared. Mrs. Kipps 
was, as a matter of fact, not reconciled at 
all ; she had declined all invitations to come 
over on the ’bus, and was a taciturn hostess 
on the one occasion when the young people 
called at the toy-shop ev voute for Mrs. 
Pornick’s. She displayed a tendency to sniff 
that was clearly due to pride rather than 
catarrh, and, except for telling Ann she 
hoped she would not feel too “stuck up” 
about her marriage, confined her conversa- 
tion to her nephew or the infinite. The call 
was a brief one and made up chiefly of 
pauses ; no refreshment was offered or asked 
for, and Ann departed with a singularly high 
colour, For some reason she would not 
call at the toy-shop a second time when 
they found themselves again in New 
Romney. 

But old Kipps, having adventured over 
and tried the table of the new ménage and 
found it to his taste, showed many signs of 
softening towards Ann. He came again 
and then again. He would come over by 
the ’bus, and, except when his mouth was 
absolutely full, he would give his nephew 
one solid and continuous piece of advice of 
the most subtle and disturbing description, 
until it was time to toddle back to the High 
Street for the afternoon ’bus. He would 
walk with him to the sea front, and com- 
mence fourparlers with boatmen for the 
purchase of one of their boats ( “ You ought 
to keep a boat of your own,” though Kipps 
was a singularly bad sailor), or he would 
pursue a plan that was forming in his mind 
in which he should own and manage what 
he called “weekly” property in the less 
conspicuous streets of Hythe. The cream 
of that was to be a weekly collection of rents 
in person—the nearest approach to feudal 
splendour left in this democratised country. 
He gave no hint of the source of the capital 
he designed for this investment, and at 
times it would appear he intended it as an 
occupation for his nephew rather than 
himself. 

But there remained something in his 
manner towards Ann, in the glances of 
scrutiny he gave her unawares, that kept 
Kipps alertly expansive whenever he was 
about, and in all sorts of ways. It was on 
account of old Kipps, for example, that our 
Kipps plunged one day, a golden plunge, 
and brought home a box of commerbundy 
ninepenny cigars, and substituted blue label 
old Methusaleh Four Stars for the common 
and generally satisfactory white brand. 

“Some of this is whisky, my boy,” said 
old Kipps when he tasted it, smacking 
critical lips... ... 














“ Saw a lot of young officer fellers coming 
along,” said old Kipps. “ You ought to join 
the volunteers, my boy, and get toknow a few.” 

“ [| dessay I shall,” said Kipps. “ Later.” 

“They’d make you an officer, you know, 
in no time. ‘They want officers,” said Old 
Kipps. ‘It isn’t every one can afford it.” 
They’d be reg'lar glad to have you. 
Ain’t bort a dog yet ?” 

“Not yet, uncle. ’Ave a segar?” 

“ Not a moty car?” 

“Not yet, uncle.” 

“There’s no ’urry bout that. And don’t 
get one of these ’ere trashy cheap ones when 
you do get it, my boy. Get one as’ll last a 
lifetime .. . I’m surprised you don’t ’ire 
a bit more. 

“Ann don’t seem to fency a moty car,” 
said Kipps. 

“Ah!” said old Kipps, “I expect not,” 
and glanced a comment at the door. “She 
ain’t used to going out,” he said. “ More at 
‘ome indoors.” 

“Fact is,” said Kipps hastily, “we’re 
thinking of building a ’ouse.” 

“T wouldn’t do that, my boy,” began old 
Kipps ; but his nephew was routing in the 
chiffonier drawer amidst the plans. He got 
them in time to check some further comment 
on Ann. ‘“ Um,” said the old gentleman, a 
littie impressed by the extraordinary odour 
and the unusual transparency of the tracing- 
paper Kipps put into his hands. “ Thinking 
of building a ’ouse, are you ?,” 

Kipps began with the most modest of the 
three projects. 

Old Kipps read slowly through his silver- 
rimmed spectacles: “Plan of a ’ouse for 
Arthur Kipps, Esquire.—Um.” 

He didn’t warm to the project all at once, 
and Ann drifted into the room to find him 
still scrutinising the architect’s proposals a 
little doubtfully. 

“We couldn’t find a decent ’ouse any- 
where,” said Kipps, leaning against the 
table, and assuming an ofthand note. “I 
didn’t see why we shouldn’t run up one for 
ourselves.” 

Old Kipps could not help liking the tone 
of that. 

“ We thought we might see——” said Ann. 

“It’s a spekerlation, of course,” said old 
Kipps, and held the plan at a distance of 
two feet or more from his glasses, and 
frowned. “This isn’t exactly the ’ouse | 
should expect you to ’ave thought of, 
though,” he said. “ Practically it’s a villa. 
It’s the sort of ’ouse a bank clerk might ’ave. 
’Tisn’t what I should call a gentleman’s 
’ouse, Artie.” 

“It’s plain, of course,” said Kipps, stand- 
ing beside his uncle, and looking down at 
this plan, which certainly did -seem a little 
less magnificent now than it had at the 
first encounter. 

“You mustn’t ’ave it too plain,” said old 


Kipps. 





KIPPS. 
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‘If it’s comfortable -——” Ann hazarded. 

Old Kipps glanced at her over his 
spectacles. “ You ain’t comfortable, my gel, 
in this world, not if you don’t live up to 
your position,”—so putting compactly into 
contemporary English that fine old phrase 
noblesse oblige. “A ’ouse of this sort is 
what a retired tradesman might ’ave, or 
some little whippersnapper of a s'liciter. 
But you——” 

“* Course, that isn’t the on’y plan,” said 
Kipps, and tried the middle one. 

But it was the third one won over old 
Kipps. “ Now, that’s a ’owse, my boy,” he 
said, at the sight of it. 

Ann came and stood just behind her hus- 
band’s shoulder, while old Kipps expanded 
upon the desirability of the larger scheme. 
“You ought to ’avea billiard room,” he said; 
“I don’t see that, but all the rest’s about 


right. A lot of these ’ere officers ‘ere ’ud be 
glad of a game of billiards. 

“What’s all these dots?” said old 
Kipps. 

“S’rubbery,” said Kipps. “ Flowing 
s’rubs,” 


“ There’s eleven bedrooms in that ’ouse,” 
said Ann. “It’s a bit of a lot, ain’t it, 
uncle ?” 

“ You'll want ’em, my girl. As you get on, 
you'll be ’avin’ visitors. Friends ot your 
‘usband’s p’raps from the School of Musketry, 
what you want ‘im to get on with. You 
can’t never tell.” 


“If we ’ave a great s’rubbery,” Ann 
ventured, “we shall ’ave to keep a 


gardener.” 

“If you don’t ’ave a s’rubbery,” said old 
Kipps, with a note of patient reasoning, 
“ow are you to prevent every jackanapes 
that goes by starin’ into your drawin’-room 
winder—p’raps when you get some one a bit 
special to entertain ? 

“We ain’t used to a s’rubbery,” said Ann 
mulishly ; “we get on very well ’ere.” 

“Tt isn’t what you’re used to,” said old 
Kipps, “it’s what you ought to ’ave sow.” 
And with that Ann dropped out of the 
discussion. 

“Study and lib’ry,” old Kipps_ read. 
“That’s right. I see a Tantalus the other 
day over Brookland, the very thing for a 
gentleman’s study. I'll try and get over 
and bid for it. “ 

By ’bus time old Kipps was quite en- 
thusiastic about the house building, and it 
seemed to be definitely settled that the 
largest plan was the one decided upon. 

But Ann had said nothing further in the 
matter. 


§ 7. 

When Kipps returned from seeing his 
uncle into the *bus—there always seemed a 
certain doubt whether the portly figure 
would go into the little red “ Tip-Top ” box— 
he found Ann still standing by the table, 
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looking with an expression of comprehensive 
disapproval at the three plans. 

“ There don’t seem much the matter with 
uncle,” said Kipps, assuming the hearthrug, 
“spite of ’is ’eartburn. ’E ’opped up them 
steps like a bird.” 

Ann remained staring at the plans. 

“You don’t like them plans?” hazarded 
Kipps. 

“No, I don’t, Artie.” 

“ We got to build somethin’ now.” 

“ But It’s a gentleman’s ’ouse, Artie !” 

“It’s —it’s a decent size, o’ course.” 

Kipps took a flirting look at the drawing 
and went to the window. 

“Look at the cleanin’. 
be lost in that ’ouse, Artie.” 

“We must ’ave servants,” said Kipps. 

Ann looked despondently at her future 
residence. 

“We got to keep up our position any'‘ow,” 
said Kipps, turning towards her. “It stands 
to reason, Ann, we got a position. Very 
well! I can’t ’ave you scrubbin’ floors. 
You got to ’ave a servant, and you got to 
manage a ’ouse. You wouldn’t ’ave me 
ashamed- —” 

Ann opened her lips and did not speak. 

“ What?” asked Kipps. 

“ Nothing,” said Ann, “ only I did want it 
to be a /i¢#/e ’ouse, jest for us.” 

Kipps’ face was suddenly flushed and 
obstinate. He took up the curiously smelling 
tracings again. “I’m not a-going to be 
looked down upon,” he said. “It’s not only 
uncle I’m thinking of !” 

Ann stared at him. 

Kipps went on. “I won’t ’ave that young 





Free servants ‘Il 


Walshingham, ff’instance, sneering and 
sniffing at me. Making out as if we was 
all wrong. I see ’im yesterday.... Nor 


Coote neether. I’m as yood—we’re as 
good, Whatever’s ’appened.” 

Silence and the rustle of plans. 

He looked up and saw Ann’s eyes bright 
with tears. For a moment the two stared 
at one another. : 

“We'll ’ave the big ’ouse,” said Ann with 
a gulp. “I didn’t think of that, Artie.” 

Her aspect was fierce and resolute, and 
she struggled with emotion. ‘ We'll ’ave 
the big ’ouse,” she repeated. “They shan’t 
say | dragged you down wiv’ me—none of 
them shan’t say that. I’ve thought—— 
I’ve always been afraid of that.” 

Kipps looked again at the plan, and sud- 
denly the grand house had become very 
grand indeed. He blew. 

“No, Artie. None of them shan’t say 
that,” and with something blind inher 


motions Ann tried to turn the plan round to 
eee 
After all, Kipps thought, there might be 
something to say for the milder project. 
But he had gone so far that now he 
did not know how to say it. 


( To be continued. ) 
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And so the plans went out to the builders, 
and in a little while Kipps was committed 
to two thousand five hundred pounds worth 


of building. But then you know he had an 
income of twelve hundred a year. 


§ 8. 

It is extraordinary what minor difficulties 
cluster about house-building. 

“TI say, Ann,” remarked Kipps one day, 
“we shall ’ave to call this little ’ouse bya 
name. I was thinking of ’Ome Cottage. 
But I dunno whether ’Ome Cottage is quite 
the thing like. All these little fishermen’s 
places are called cottages.” 

“T like ‘cottage,’” said Ann. 

“It’s got eleven bedrooms, y’see,” said 
Kipps. “I don’t see ’ow you call it a 
cottage with more bedrooms than four, 
Prop’ly speaking, it’s a Large Villa. Prop’ly 
it’s almost a Big ’Ouse. Leastways, a 
*Ouse.” 

“Well,” said Ann, “if you must call it 
Villa—Home Villa. I wish it wasn’t.” 

Kipps meditated. ‘“’Ow about Eureka 
Villa?” he said, raising his voice. 

“What's Eureka?” 

“Tt’sa name,” he said. “There used to 
be Eureka dress-fasteners. There’s lots of 
names, come to think of it, to be got out of 
a shop. There’s Pyjama Villa. I remember 
that in the hosiery. No, come to think, that 
wouldn’t do. But Maraposa—sort of oat- 
meal cloth, that was. .... No! Eureka ’s 
better.” 

Ann meditated. “It seems silly like to 
’ave a name that don’t mean much.” 

“ Perhaps it does,” said Kipps. “ Though 
it’s what people ’ave to do.” 
He became meditative. 

cried. 

“ Not Oreeka !” said Ann. 

“No! There used to be a ’ouse at 
Hastings opposite our school—-quite a big 
’ouse it was—St. Ann’s. Now /hat ss 

“No,” said Mrs. Kipps with decision. 
“Thanking you kindly, but I don’t have no 
butcher-boys making game at me... .” 

They consulted Carshot, who suggested, 
after some days of reflection, Waddycombe, 
as a graceful reminder of Kipps’ grand- 
father ; Old Kipps, who was for “ Upton 
Manor House,” where he had once been 
second footman; Buggins, who - favoured 
either a stern simple number,—‘* Number 
One ”— if there were no other houses there, 
or something patriotic, as “ Empire Villa” ; 
and Pearce, who inclined to “Sandring- 
ham”; but in spite of all this help they 
were still undecided—when, amidst violent 
perturbations of the soul, and after the most 
complex and difficult haggling, wranglings, 
fears, muddles and goings to and fro, Kipps 
became the joyless owner of a building 
lease, and saw the turf being wheeled away 
from the site that should one day be his home. 


‘I got it!” he 
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By LORD AVEBURY. 
LAST WORDS ON A FAMOUS CONTROVERSY. 


Matt MaGazine for July last. Lord Acton’s list surprised me very much 

when I first saw it, many years ago, and it surprises me still. No doubt the 
works he recommends are of sterling worth, but some seem to me too technical, 
some too special. ‘The list is not only top-heavy, but one-sided. Mr. Shorter’s 
fails, as I think, in quite the opposite characteristics. It is too light, too merely 
amusing. Both lists, moreover, are remarkable for their omissions. 

Mr. Shorter agrees with Lord Acton in omitting all Eastern Literature. Considering 
our great Eastern Empire, I cannot but think that parts of the Koran, and some 
examples of Indian Philosophy and Fiction, should be included in any list. The 
Mahabharata and Ramayana are probably too long to be read through; but the 
more interesting and critical parts are important and amusing-—I might say delightful. 

The difference comes out clearly if we classify the lists, for instance, into 
Theology, Morals, Law, Philosophy, Science, History, Poetry, Biography, Letters, 
Essays, and Fiction. I place imy own list in the centre, as it holds a middle 
place between the solid severity of Lord Acton and the bright but too slight 
and light playfulness of Mr. Shorter. 


| HAVE naiurally read with much interest Mr. Shorter’s article in the PaLt 


Lorp LorpD MR. 
AcTOoN. AVEBURY. SHORTER, 
Theology j . ; . 32 9 2 
Morals . : ‘ ‘ ~~ ae 9 - 
Law : ’ 3 2 » t6 3 = 
Philosophy. : . 7 I 
Science 5 5 ; 
History . 7 II 10 
Poetry ‘ ; 2 24 25 
Political Economy . II 3 = 
Biography and Letters 8 4 22 
Escays 2 9 6 
Fiction 3 II 25 
Miscellaneous . 5 5 6 
100 100 100 


If again we classify them as English and Foreign, the numbers are: 


English . ; ; : tr. ee , >  QERr Sx ‘ . 66 
Foreign . . ; : er . . 4 . . - 34 


I admit that Lord Acton’s books, and with a few.exceptions those of Mr. 
Shorter, are good books and well worth reading; but I confidently submit that they 
are not the best worth reading. 

__ To illustrate this let us take twenty-five books which are in one list and not in 
either of the other two. It is very remarkable how the three differ. 
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Some of the omissions in Lord Acton’s 
list must surely have been accidental. 
Can he really have intended to exclude 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, ‘Tennyson, Bacon ; 
and in classical literature Seneca, Cicero, 
Plato (except the ‘ Laws”), Plutarch, 
‘Tacitus, Livy, Xenophon or ‘Thucydides ? 
Considering the number of foreign writers 
in his list, I am surprised that it does 
not include Molitre, Descartes, or Thomas 
i Kempis. Eastern literature he omits 
altogether. Moreover, some at least of the 
books are very special. Life is short ; we 
have none of us too much leisure ; and, 
except for those who are making a special 
study of such subjects, I can hardly 
imagine it could be worth while to read 
such books as, for instance, Mignet’s 
“ Négociations.” Modern History (except 
theological), Literature and Fiction, Lord 
Acton has almost entirely ignored. 

On the other hand, Lord Acton would 
no doubt have shared my feelings as 
regards the list suggested by Mr. Shorter. 
My astonishment that Lord Acton should 
have omitted Scott and Shakespeare and 
‘Tennyson is slightly, though only slightly, 
diminished by finding that Mr, Shorter 
also excludes them, except in the case 
of “ Hamlet.” He prefers “ Rasselas ” to 
Moliére ; and finds a place for Rousseau’s 
“Confessions,” Boccaccio, and “'lom 
Jones,” of which Addison said that it 
was ‘Nature indeed, but Nature in its 
lowest form,” and Frederic Harrison, that 
““srossness has entered into the marrow 
of its bones.” 

I do not, however, wish to decry the 
absolute merit of most of the books which 
Mr. Shorter includes, but only to question, 
at least in many cases, their relative 
position. With some few exceptions, most 
of the books he recommends are well worth 
reading. On the other hand, what can we 
say of a list with such omissions? Besides 
those already referred to, I should demur 
to the exclusion of Seneca, Cicero’s 
Letters, ‘Thucydides, Bacon’s Essays, 
Emerson’s Essays, Burke, Molitre’s Plays, 
Sheridan’s Plays, Descartes, Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” and Thomas & Kempis’ 
‘‘Tmitation of Christ,” etc. When he says 
that “to name novels by Charles Kingsley 
and Bulwer Lytton in this select hundred 
was to demonstrate an utter lack of faculty 
for appreciating the artistic in literature,” 
many, I feel sure, will think he is far from 
doing justice to those charming writers. 
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Two or three of Mr. Shorter’s books 
seem to me distinctly objectionable: and 
at any rate, when he speaks of them as 
good wholesome reading for every one, 
including girls, I fear we must agree to 
differ. 

Mr. Shorter frequently speaks of the 
Hundred Best Books, and criticises me 
for having attempted to make such a list. 
This I have always disclaimed. He says, 
“There is no possibility of naming the 
Hundred Best Books. . No one could 
quarrel with Sir John Lubbock” (I 
always think it is an evidence of friendli- 
ness to refer to me by my old name), 
“if he had named these as his hundred 
own favourites among the books of the 
world, although no one _ would have 
believed’ that he really did find joy in 
such a selection.” ‘That seems scarcely 
courteous. Asa tatter of fact, however, 
I never gave the list as being the best 
books, or as being my favourites. I have 
more than once contradicted both state- 
ments. In fact, as regards several, I 
expressly pointed out that they were not 
favourites of mine, but gave the reasons, 
which may have been good or bad, why 
I included them. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to quote what I did say, I 
attempted to “ pick out the books most 
frequently mentioned with approval by 
those who have referred directly or in- 
directly to the pleasure of reading, and 
have ventured to include some which, 
though less frequently mentioned, are 
especial favourites of my own.” The 
oriental books stand on a different footing. 

I have indeed been ‘surprised at the 
great divergence of opinion which has 
been expressed. Since my list was pub- 
lished nine others of some length have 
been published. These contain some 
three hundred works not mentioned by 
me (without, however, any corresponding 
omissions), and yet there is not one single 
book which occurs in every list, or even 
in half of them, and only about half a 
dozen which appear in more than One of 
the nine. 

More recently Mr. Bryce has suggested 
a few changes, and anything coming from 
so distinguished a source is entitled to 
careful consideration. He proposed to 
omit Hesiod, Cicero’s ‘“ Offices” and 
“Old Age,” Kingsley, Bulwer, Southey, 
Longfellow, and Lewes’ ‘ History of 
Philosophy ”; inserting Pindar, Aristotle's 
* Rhetoric” and “Poetic,” some of Cicero's 




















orations, St. Augustine’s ‘‘De Civitate 
Dei,” the Icelandic Sagas, the Elder Edda, 
Marco Polo, Machiavelli’s ‘‘’The Prince,” 
Ariosto, Leopardi, Camoens’ ‘“ Lusiad,” 
Montesquieu’s “ Esprit des Lois,’ Vol- 
taire’s “Candide,” Keats, Shelley, and 
perhaps Kant or Hegel—thus, however, 
considerably exceeding the number One 
Hundred. I am glad that his proposed 
omissions are so few. ‘The only other 
criticism I need here notice is that of Sir 
F. C. Burnand, who has wittily suggested 
“Happy ‘Thoughts” as the only serious 
omission in my list. 

Messrs. Guicciardi and De Sarto in 1892 
attempted to obtain an expression of 
Italian opinion as to the books best worth 
reading, and the results were interesting. 
Over two hundred answers were received 
from persons selected as being in their 
opinion good judges,* and the first ten 
books selected were: Dante, the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Spencer’s “ First Principles,” 
Manzoni's “I Promessi Sposi,” Darwin's 
“Origin of Species,” Goethe’s ‘“ Faust,” 
Spencer’s “System of Philosophy,” Homer, 
and Leopardi. 

It is gratifying to an Englishman that 
out of the first eight books (or, if we omit 
the Bible, seven) four are English!) I may 
add that out of the first thirty, eighteen 
are included in my list. This is a 
remarkable agreement, considering that of 
course the list is drawn up from a specially 
Italian point of view. 

Differing so much as I do from Mr. 
Shorter’s list, it is of course natural that 
he should criticise mine with some 
severity. He finds it “ hopelessly irri- 
tating for any one who had an interest 
in good literature.” He seems to me 
to be easily irritated,—I mean of course 
in a literary sense. I am astonished that 
he should prefer Lever and Sime, Peacock 
and Howell, to Shakespeare and Scott, 
Tennyson and Keble, but it does not 
irritate me. I differ from him “ hope- 
lessly” as to what is the best literature ; 
but the primary reason he gives for being 
irritated with me is, that I gave Scott as 
one book” (this is not quite correct), 
“and Shakespeare as a second, whereas 
Scott is a whole library, Shakespeare is 
yet another.” 

My reason for counting Shakespeare as 
* See La Revue Bleue, Feb. 1893. 
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one was very simple. There are over ihirty 
plays, none of which, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, could, I thought, be 
omitted. Scott’s novels also, as Mr, 
Shorter justly observes, are a library in 
themselves. If, then, they had been 
counted separately, my hundred would 
have been almost exhausted. It had not, 
I confess, occurred to me that any one 
could have been irritated or annoyed 
by my doing so. Moreover, Mr. Shorter 
himself counts the Bible as one book, 
and the Iliad as another. Surely the 
Bible may be said to be a whole library 
in itself, as much as, or even more 
than Shakespeare. Mr. Shorter quotes 
Ruskin, for whose genius I entertain 
a profound admiration, and for whom I 
had a warm personal affection, but with 
whose opinions I was not always able 
to concur, 

Mr. Shorter also rests on the authority 
of Mr. James Payn. Perhaps I may be 
permitted in my own defence to say that 
1 consulted various high authorities, who 


were good enough to assist me. I quote 
from among the opinions the Pati 
Matt GazeEiTE collected at the time 


the verdict of Professor Jowett, who de- 
scribed it as “a very geod list, the chief 
fault being that it is too long”: the late 
Duke of Argyll, who said, ‘‘ It seems to me 
very good”; Mr. Froude, who said the list 
would do as a guide; and Lord Dufferin, 
who did “not see that a better select.on 
could be made.” Lord Acton, as indeed 
Mr. Shorter mentions, expressed himself 
in very kind terms. 

Professor Jowett gently criticised my 
list as being too long, an objection which 
surprised me coming from one so learned. 
He himself would have read them all in 
a year or two. 

Mr. Shorter’s article is interesting and 
suggestive. I am sorry to have irritated 
him so much. He has not, however, 
convinced me that to admire Tennyson, 
Kingsley and Bulwer Lytton is to ““demon- 
strate an utter lack of faculty for appreci- 
ating the artistic in literature,” or even to 
“ignore the Time-Spirit.” | Lord Acton’s 
suggestions I had coiisidered when he first 
drew up his list. Of Mr. Shorter’s list I 


had included nearly half, and as regards 
the rest I fear I remain unconvinced, and 
where we differ we must differ still. 





where . 
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A STORY 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. 


ERHAPS it was because Carola 
had been especially told not to 
play with the “ Chee-chee child,” 

as young Eurasians are termed, that she 
showed such an intense desire to do so. 
Also, there is undoubtedly much in 
the attraction of opposites ; and had you 
hunted the vast continent over you could 
scarcely have found two children more 
different in appearance, character, and 
the circumstances of their surroundings, 
than Lily Wang Sen, the slant-eyed, stolid 
little Eurasian, and Carola Chesney-King, 
the well-cared-for, only daughter of wealthy 
northern people, who were wintering in 
Brisbane at the handsome private hotel 
known as “The Crotons.” And it was 
only in Brisbane, dear, beautiful, dirty, 


“She would creep to the iron fence and look through a peephole at the Wang Sens’ backyard, 
. . the yellow children sometimes strayed.” 
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river-embraced Brisbane, that the lines of 
life of two such widely diverse atoms of 
humanity could run together, cheek by 
jowl, so to speak. Carola was a wise, 
thoughtful soul, for all her eight years, 
and was always trying to solve problems. 
The hardest she ever tackled, perhaps, was 
how to win the love of Miss Lily Wang 
Sen (to whom her heart had gone out 
unreservedly) without disobeying her 
parents by playing with the fascinating 
‘*Chee child” or her horde of tan-faced 
sisters and brothers. 

Many a time, when she grew tired of 
piling the falling Jackaranda blossoms into 
soft lilac heaps for her dolls to lie upon, 
she would creep to the iron fence and 
look through a peephole at the Wang 











Sens’ backyard, where, among the weird 
Anglo-Chinese heaps of rubbish, the yellow 
children sometimes strayed ; and through 
it also she had a glimpse of a window 
over which a decrepit art muslin curtain 
hung (and is there anything else that 
deteriorates so completely, so raggedly 
and so unartistically as art muslin ?), Now 
and then the wind blew it aside, and (oh, 
joy of joys!) she more than once caught 
sight of Mr. Wang Sen pinning up his 
pigtail with real hairpins, or eating his 
dinner from tiny green bowls with chop- 
sticks ! 

At such times her heart grew heavy, 
and she compared the beautiful untram- 
melled, unwashed lives of her neighbours 
to her own starched, beribboned and soap- 
and-water existence ; above all, she envied 
them the plentiful and _ never-ending 
supply of sloe-eyed babies. Lily was 
only about her own age, yet she was the 
eldest of nine little Wang Sens, including 
two sets of twins! 

“Mother dear, why don’t we have lots 
of babies? shall I ask the China girl to 
spare us one of theirs? Mrs. Wang Sen 
often says she wishes that half o’ them 
were ‘laid out,’—that means dead, you 
know.” 

Barbara King raised her arched eye- 
brows in shocked astonishment, and came 
back to earth and the wistful, muslin- 
skirted mite at her knee. 

“Carola!” she cried, “ you must not 
go near the fence: what is Maria thinking 
about to allow you to hear such language ? 
That is the worst of Brisbane, every decent 
place has a fringe of slum-dwellers !” 

Carola laid her golden head against 
her mother’s white draperies. ‘‘ Just one 
baby, mother,” she pleaded,—‘“ the third 
youngest: it is such a darling.” 

Barbara loved her husband so intensely 
that there was little surplus affection left 
for the child: some natures cannot hold 
two idols at once; but she tried to do her 
duty to the little one, to understand the 
deep intense nature so akin to her own— 
to guard, if possible, the child from a like 
fate to her own ; and so she put her book 
aside and strove to follow Carola’s imagin- 
ings, 

“Are you lonely, chick? shall I send 
for Robbie Bennet or some of your other 
little friends to play with you?” she said 
anxiously, a puzzled look in her beautiful 
near-sighted eyes. 

“No, dear, I don’t think so: Robbie 
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isn’t interesting,—besides, he is too old. I 
want to play with Lily, the Chee child, 
most of all ; but next to her I want a baby, 
a real one that crawls about and can’t 
stand, and eats leaves and sand and dead 
bees.” 

“Good gracious, child, how old-fash- 
ioned you are! But I cannot let you play 
with those Chinese girls ; and I can’t get 
you a baby—how can |?” 

“No,” said Carola soberly, “ perhaps 
you can’t; but I must love something.” 

“You quaint mortal! haven’t you got 
your toys, and your dog, and all your nice 
little friends—and mother ?” 

“Yes, mother, and you have got me; 
but I’m not quite enough, am | ?” 

Barbara flushed, for the unconscious 
arrow had gone home. 

“But she is such an awful little thing— 
so dirty, so uninteresting. Carola, how 
can you want her?” 

‘“*T don’t know—but I do want her so 
badly ; and she did have a bath once, 
because I heard her say so.” 

“Darling, mother would go crazy if 
anything happened to you, and she knows 
best when she tells you not to go near 
them. Besides, you must never love any- 
thing too much: do you hear, Carola?” 

She often made speeches like this one 
to the child, which accounted perhaps for 
Carola’s own wise saws, but she dropped 
these warnings of worldly wisdom on 
purpose: at least Carola should not be 
handicapped in the race of life with a 
training of idealism, as she had been. She 
was often sad at heart when she saw how 
like herself the child was growing—the 
same passionate capacity for all-absorbing 
and faithful love, and, alas! the same clear 
brain that would spy the feet of clay, 
however enwrapped the idol was—yes, 
and the heart that would love still in spite 
of the brain’s discovery. 

‘She would have one advantage over 
me,” the mother thought: “ she is pretty.” 

And Carola had inherited her father’s 
good looks. Barbara was plain except for 
those wonderful eyes, and her only other 
charm lay in a certain delicate refinement 
of physique—which, however, did not 
appeal to Philip King at all. 

He was coming along the path now; 
and at sight of him Barbara’s resolution, 
to read and amuse her little girl, fled. 

* Run away, dear.” she said ; “‘ father is 
coming to take me out to. lunch.” 

Carola melted into the white and lilac 
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Francesca bushes, like the sprite she was ; 
and Gilbert began to speak at once, a 


tender inflection in his -voice—the best 
asset he had next to his good looks—for the 
two combined had gained him a lifelong 
love and an heiress at the same time. 

“ Little wife, you look very tired this 
morning : I noticed your eyes at breakfast. 
You will have neuralgia if you overdo it 
—so I countermanded the lunch,” 

Her eyes darkened with disappointment. 
“T am not tired, Gilbert; it is such a 
beautiful day, and I hear the flame trees 
are all out in the gardens; besides, it is 
our wedding anniversary, and it would be 
nice to spend it together.” 

“Nice!” repeated the man,—“ it would 
be heaven on earth, sweetheart. But you 
have no idea of the heat outside ; you could 
not stand it—you are not fit to go out, 
Barbara, I know better than you do, and 
you are too precious for me to let you 
take the risk.” 

Barbara clasped her frail hands, for 
which the glorious rings seemed too heavy, 
behind her head. ‘Perhaps you are 
right,” she said, “ and we can be together 
here just as well; every one is at the 
regatta, and we have the garden to our- 
selves,” 

But she spoke hopelessly and lifelessly, 
for she knew just what was coming. 
Sometimes she wondered if he guessed 
how much easier it would be for her 
if he were straightforward even in his 
meanness, 

“T never had any luck,” he said laugh- 
ingly. “If I had only known you were 
alone, that all the other women had cleared 
out !—but I thought you had friends to 
see you, so I closed with Monty Bell’s 
invitation to make a fourth at a luncheon 
party. It really is annoying, confound 
him.” 

*“Monty Bell! how odd! he always 
asks me. Is it a man’s affair only?” 

“No, that is the trouble: Florence 
Massingbird is dining with him. Others 
may call on her here, but I don’t care for 
my wife to meet her.” And Gilbert’s air 
of virtuous disapproval was worth seeing. 

“We men of the world ” he began 
again ; but his wife interrupted him hastily. 
Gilbert in a ‘moral censor” mood was 
more than even she could stand.” 

“Yes, I know, and if all you say is true, 
I suppose I shouldn’t care to know her— 
whatever others may do; and if you are 
going, it is a quarter to one now.” 
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And then he left her, and the ancient 
lady and the companion who had been 
doing fancy-work together on the balcony 
watched the close of the scene with 
interest. 

“ How devoted to her he is!” said the 
latter romantically. “ How one pities any 
man tied to a lackadaisical piece of goods 
like that!” And possibly she voiced the 
opinions of most of the Chesney-Kings’ 
friends when she said it. 

Meanwhile Carola had solved her diffi- 
culty, and had managed to attract and to 
attach Lily Wang Sen’s interest. Gifts of 
dolls and toys and flowers, pushed through 
a hole in the fence, had failed in their 
object. The Chinese children received 
them apathetically, and seemingly preferred 
a dead sparrow or such-like treasures, 
delved from the rubbish heaps in a vacant 
allotment, to all Carola’s gaily painted 
playthings. ‘Then came the happy thought 
to bring her eleven-o’clock luncheon of 
fruit and cake to the shrine; and Lily 
Wang Sen was there to receive it as 
rezularly as clockwork, while the nurse, 
who adored her charge, was delighted at 
the enormous appetite so suddenly de- 
veloped, although she marvelled somewhat 
at Carola’s predeliction for eating it in the 
shade of the Francesca. 

Sometimes one or other of the Croton 
dwellers would give a garden party, when 
smart carriages full of beautifully dressed 
people drew up before its gates ; and the 
blear-eyed women (who seemed to spend 
all their days in teagowns and curling- 
pins) would stroll to the fence to criticise 
and compare, while their little ones 
peeped through the palings; and from 
these entertainments Carola always man- 
aged to secure a goodly pile of cakes and 
bonbons, which her neighbours received 
joyfully and devoured at their leisure, 
after the guests had departed ; for even 
more than good things to eat, the slum 
dwellers loved a pageant, whether it took 
the form of a party, a fire, or a fight ; and 
gradually Carola’s persistent  solicitude 
raised a faint spark of gratitude in Lily 
Wang Sen’s heart, for she made a return 
present—no more of less than a meagre 
yellow kitten, which she pushed through 
the hole in the iron fence, with the aid 
of a broom. Carola’s eyes sparkled at the 
compliment when the Chee child’s round 
face appeared at the opening and the 
wooden voice told her, “The cat’s to 
keep.” But she found it rather a white 
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elephant : she knew just what reception 
these town cats got from the nurse, so 
was fain to tether it in the bushes and 
creep out betimes after dark with a saucer 
of milk and scraps of meat for its delecta- 
tion, or smuggle it into her cot, only on 
the girl’s night out, until the weird-looking, 
wheezing animal chose to give up the 
ghost. And whether it was these nocturnal 
excursions, or the fact that the kitten 
probably suffered from the dread disease 
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Gilbert spent what was perhaps the 
most uncomfortable time of his life just 
then ; but it was over soon enough, for on 
the tenth day Carola gave up the unequal 
battle and closed her eyes for ever on the 
limited stage of her existence, and it was 
of the Chee child she babbled to the last 
as long as her voice was left her. 

“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away.” “Be sure it is all for the best.” 
These, and other sentences which con- 


“She was fain to tether it in the bushes and creep out betimes after dark with a saucer 
of milk and scraps.” 


which slum-cats are apt to do, the time 
came when Barbara put her idol in the 
background for a space and spent all her 
days with her child, who lay fighting for 
breath in the grasp of diphtheria. ‘The 
carriages of the cleverest doctors in town 
drew up at the Crotons now, but the 
busy coming and going of guests went on 
just the same, and if the angel of death 
towered over a distant wing of the creeper- 
covered house, there was mirth and to 
spare in the rest of it. 


ventionality decrees shall be said to the 
sufferer from fate’s arrow, were said to 
Barbara; but the last one only had 
meaning for her, when, as the little flower- 
heaped coffin was carried down the wind- 
ing path, over the last crop of fallen lilac 
blossom, her tear-tired eyes beheld Lily 
Wang Sen prancing along the footway 
uttering piercing shrieks of excited joy 
as she roused the neighbourhood to take 
part in her discovery that “the little ’un 
next door was bein’ buried at last.” 
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“ THANK my stars,” wrote Charles 
Lamb, “for a taste so catholic,” 
and what he said with regard to 

books it should be our aim to say in 

regard to the stage. A genuine taste for 
the region beyond the footlights should 
be as inclusive as 
the world it repre- 
sents. It should 
make men (and 
women too) broad- 
minded and ap- 
preciative of what 
is best in every man 
of genius, begin- 
ning with the poet 
and ending with 
the “star” of the 
halls. It should 
enable them to 
read Shakespeare 
in the morning, 
and take genuine 
pleasure ina 

Chevalier or a Dan 

Leno in the even- 

ing ; it should bring 


both Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt 
and Miss_ Louie 


Freear within range 
oftheirsympathies ; 
anditshould make _, 
a visit to the Alcazar d’Eté, in the Champs- 
Elysées, to hear ‘‘ Monsieur” Fragson, 
every bit as natural as spending an evening 
at the Opéra. 

** Monsieur ” Fragson, I may say, is no 
ordinary artiste of the music-hall stage. 
Unknown to fame in London, unknown 
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to the majority of Londoners even by 
name, he has for many years been a 
prime favourite with Parisians ; and that, 
mark you, is no slight recommendation. 
Parisians do not bestow their favours 
upon mediocrities. The most artistic 
people in the world 
must feel the thrill 
which only true art 
can produce before 
they consent to 
applaud; their 
musical sense must 
be satisfied to the 
full before they 
agree to include a 
singer among their 
favourite artistes ; 
and their palate for 
wit of a certain dry 
and caustic kind 
peculiar to Mont- 
martre must be 
hit to a nicety if 
he is to be their 
hero. Mr. Fragson 
—Harry Fragson, 
as we shall soon 
learn to call him, 
now that he has 
come to London, 
and will shortly 
appear in the Drury 
Lane pantomime—has fulfilled all these 
requirements, and fulfilled them in a 
manner which, considering he is an 
Englishman bred and born, is little short 
of marvellous. 

This information as to his nationality 
will come as a surprise to those of my 


















compatriots who, on their periodic visits 
to Paris, have heard him sing in the 
purest Trench slang ; but, whatever Paris- 
ians may say to the contrary, I assure 
them it is correct. Fragson’s French 
friends and acquaintances, astounded by 
his linguistic fluency, his splendid enuncia- 
tion, and his gift for what they call Za 
blague a froid, have attributed to him 
many nationalities. He has been called 
a Hungarian, a Russian, a Swiss, an 
Austrian, a Swede—almost everything 
except a Chinaman, a Japanese, and an 
Englishman. The Parisian standard of 
British intelligence being based on the 
familiar check-suited tourist whom one 
sees on the boulevards, Baedeker in 
hand, it never entered the heads of his 
admirers that a man of genius could hail 
from /e pays de flegme et de brouillard. 





Previous to calling upon him, I had 
an idea of his early struggles in Paris, 
but it was too vague to transmit to paper, 
so, as soon as I found myself seated 
opposite to him in the music-room of 
his pretty flat in the Rue Chaptal, I 
decided to ask him to tell me his story 
from beginning to end. 

“You'd like to hear the story of my 
life, would you? Bon! Je vais vous la 
raconter, avec plaisir,’ replied Fragson, 
dropping into French, as he is in the 
habit of doing every now and _ then. 
“Tet me see,”—thoughtfully watching 
the spirals of smoke which rose from his 
cigarette,“ I was born in the city of 


London thirty-six years ago; passed 
through the usual ordeal of measles, 
whooping-cough, and a Board School 


education; gained varied but valuable 
experience by running about the streets 
with my eyes open, and visiting the 
music-halls with equally attentive ears ; 
and discovered at an early age that I 
had an irrepressible ambition and a taste 
for music. Where the fondness for music 
came from I cannot tell you, not having 
found time to study my pedigree ; but my 
youthful desire to rise in the world I 
attribute to my father, who was a yeast 
merchant. Had I liked I could have 
succeeded to his business, and very 
possibly should have done well; but 
music had greater attractions for me 
than yeast, so I determined to turn my 
gifts to account.” 

“Your music master, I suppose, had 
something to do with that decision ?” 
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Never had a music 
No; what I know of 


** Music master ? 
lesson in my life. 
pianoforte playing, musical composition 


and singing, I’ve taught myself. Music, 
mimicry, and the manner of the music- 
hall actor were second nature to me 
as a youth. I had only to hear a song 
or a tune a few times and I knew it by 
heart, with the mannerisms of the singer 
thrown in. So I took all my lessons 
at the ‘halls’; and the music-hall is, 
I assure you, the best of all academies 
for one who intends to follow my pro- 
fession. Now, of all the singers whom I 
heard in London, ‘the Great Vance’ and 
Paulus, the I'rench comic, were the ones 
who most interested me. I forget exactly 
where I heard him—the latter—but that’s 
immaterial; all that’s essential to tell 
you is this—his songs, which, of course, 
were in I'rench, struck me as excellent, 
and gave me a burning desire to sing 
them myself. Indeed, I look back to 
those evenings when I heard Paulus 
fourteen years ago, as the time at which 
my career began; for had it not been 
for him, I should probably never have 
been struck with the idea of coming over 
to Paris. His songs pleased me so much 
that I at once bought a number of them, 
set to work to learn them by heart (for 
as they were in a foreign language I had 
naturally not been able to pick them up 
with my usual quickness), and, finally, 
judging that I could sing them without 
too strong an accent, started off for /a 
ville lumicre.” 

“And what was the first thing you did 
when you got to Paris?” 

*[ began to improve my French. In 
six months I’d got the language at my 
fingers’ ends, and a useful selection of 
argot words on the tip of my tongue. 
I also studied life in Montmartre, and 
wandered about in search of an oppor- 
tunity to show my talent as a singer. But 
it was some time before I found it. As 
usual, luck played its part in putting me 
on the high road to success. Chancing 
one afternoon to walk down the Rue 
Drouot, I found myself opposite the 
Figaro office, and was struck with the 
brilliant idea of calling in to see the 
manager, a M. Blavet. That again was 
a bold step to take, but it pays now and 
then to take the bull by the horns. The 
reception he gave me was kindly: he 
patiently listened to my tale of having 
earnt Paulus’ songs; and, when he had 
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heard me through, he invited me to sing 
at his house that very evening. You may 
be certain I was there to the minute. 
Sure enough, I found a most distinguished 
company had assembled at M. Blavet’s, 
There was Coquelin azvé and Coquelin 
cadet, Mounet-Sully, the tragedian of 
the Comédie-Frangaise, and, I believe, 
Madame Réjane. But, as you may 
imagine, I didn’t know many well- 
known Parisians, even by sight, in those 
days. In fact, I knew nobody at that 
soirée to speak to, and felt very much 
out in the cold. As the evening pro- 
gressed and I found that my services as 
an entertainer were not called upon, I 
began to feel distinctly uncomfortable. 
And I suppose I must have looked it, 
too, as I sat in a corner all by myself, 
nervously hitching at the collar of my 





The evolution of a laugh, in three stages. 


ill-fitting dress-suit (hired at so much the 
evening) which persisted in creeping 
down my back ; for I overheard a remark 
which the elder Coquelin, who had caught 
sight of me out of the corner of his 
humorous eye, made to our host, ‘ Dis, 
donc, cher ami,’ he whispered. ‘Qui 
est-ce, ce type-la qui reste dans le coin 
sans rien dire?’ ‘Oh!’ replied Blavet, 
with an almost imperceptible shrug of his 
shoulders, and in a rather depreciative 
tone, ‘C’est un p’tit anglais qui m’a dit 
quil peut chanter en frangais.’ ‘Eh, 
bien !’ exclaimed the great comedian in 


a louder tone. ‘Qu ’il chante, donc!’ 
And with these words Coquelin advanced 
towards me and led me off to the piano. 
Thus I made my first appearance before 
a Parisian audience. I sang tke songs 
I had learnt by heart in London, sang 
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them with hardly any accent, much to the 
astonishment and delight of everybody. 
M. Blavet was particularly impressed, and 
when I called upon him next day he gave 
me a card of introduction to the manager 
of La Cigale, a Montmartre music-hall, 
where I was immediately engaged at a 
salary of 125. 6d. a day.” 

“You must have felt that was princely, 
Mr. Fragson, after your previous acquaint- 
anceship with /a vache enragée?” 

“JT did. Unfortunately, the engage 
ment lasted no longer than three months. 
At the end of that time I went with a 
friend to the Cabaret de la Butte, now 
called the Cabaret des Quat’z Arts, on 
the Boulevard de Clichy, and there I sang 
twenty songs a night for the magnificent 
sum of ts. 8d. However, I didn’t allow 
myself to be discouraged. I felt that I 


could sing, and that sooner or later my 
real chance would come. It came with 
Rodolphe Salis, the man who founded 
the famous Chat-Noir, that artistic cabaret, 
first situated on the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart and then in the Rue Victor 
Massé, where so many celebrated writers 
and artists, including Maurice Donnay, 
Francois Coppée, Marcel Legay, Maurice 
Boukay, Clovis-Hugues, Caran d’Ache, 
Willette, and Steinlen, had their works 
first brought to the notice of the public. 
Boukay—an admirable poet—gave me 
the words of the first song which, accom- 
panied by music of my own composition, 
I sang at the Chat-Noir. Two other well- 
known song-writers, Numés and Milher, 
also supplied me with songs. The 
singing of these brought me, if not very 
much in the way ef pecuniary rewards, at 
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least a good deal of reputation. Besides, 
it was excellent training. I shall always 
look back to those Montmartre days with 
feelings of pleasure. I was the last 
chansonnier at the Chat-Noir, which, as 
you know, has now been closed for over 
eight years,” 

“And in those ten years you steadily 
rose to your present position ?” 

“Ves. But I was by no means at the 
end of my struggles after I left the Chat- 
Noir. I still had many ups and downs. 
First of all I went on tour through France 
with an impresario who paid me 6s. 8d. 
a day. On returning to Paris, I was 
engaged to sing at the Concert Européen, 
in Montmartre, at 12s. 6d. a night ; then 
at the Nouveau Cirque, and the Horloge, 
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But all my past success hasn’t brought 
me the happiness I felt when Mr. Collins 
engaged me for Drury Lane. It has for 
years been my great ambition to appear 
in London, but, in spite of all my efforts, 
I was never able to get an engagement. 
At last, Mr. Collins came along ; saw me 
take the part of Mr, Chamberlain in the 
Folies-Bergéres revue entitled * Z’Entente- 
Cordiale’ ; was pleased with my make-up, 
singing, and acting; and, at a theatrical 
agency in the centre of Paris, engaged me 
without a moment’s hesitation. ‘ I'll give 
you £— a week,’ he said, naming a figure 
which an English Prime Minister wouldn’t 
turn up his nose at; ‘and engage you for 
four years. Now, go into the next room 
and think it over.’ At the end of four 


























Discomfort. 


a cafe-concert which used to be where the 
Jardin de Paris now is in the Champs- 
Elysées ; and from that day to this I have 
never looked back. I have sung at all 
the great music-halls in Paris: at the 
Scala, at the Ambassadeurs, and at the 
Alcazar d’Eté; I have sung in most of 
the finest drawing-rooms of Paris; and I 
have composed the music to over two 
hundred songs, the majority ot which 
have become extremely popular, as you 
may judge when I tell you that from one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand copies of each have been sold.” 
“You astound me, Mr. Fragson. The 
sale of those songs represents a fortune in 
itself. If wealth brings happiness, you 


should indeed be a happy man.” 


“ 


Yes ; I’ve nothing to complain about. 


Worry. 





Horror. 


minutes I’d decided to accept his offer, 
though I thought it best to limit the 
engagement to four months. A longer 
engagement would have interfered with 
my future plans.” 

“And these are. . .?” 

“It is impossible for me to tell you 
with any accuracy. ‘They depend wholly 
upon circumstances. I can say this, how- 
ever, that J] do not want to sever my 
connection with Paris, where I have an 
idea of starting a music-ha!l for the pro- 
duction of English and French 
Then, it is not improbable I shall intro- 
duce the essentially French revue into 
England, and the essentially English 
comic opera—the Gilbert and Sullivan 
type—into France. But these are projects 
which may be set aside for some time, 


songs. 
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owing to other engagements in England 
and the United States. A short time 
after signing my contract with Mr, 
Collins, he introduced me to an American 
impresario, who addressed me as follows : 
‘Well, Mr.  Fragson,’—imitating the 
Yankee’s nasal pronunciation—‘if you’re 
a success at Drury Lane, I guess I'll 
engage you for six years for the States, 
I’ve got three hundred and twenty-five 
theatres there, and you can just fix up 
your own route.’ However, before going 
to America I shall probably appear during 
a second season at Drury Lane, perhaps in 
Planquette’s Rip Van Winkle, which has 
not been sung since Leslie’s time, thirty 
years ago. But these plans are still ‘in 
the air’; they depend, as I have already 
said, on circumstances. Do you know, 
since my engagement by Mr. Collins, I 
have been inundated with offers from 
managers in London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and other places. 
Even M. Albert Carré, of the Opéra- 
Comique, wanted me to sing for him. 
It would have been a great honour to 
have belonged to such a theatre, but I 
was bound to refuse.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Fragson. Now, will 
you please tell me something about your 
new part in the Drury Lane pantomime ?” 
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“‘T shall appear in the réle of Dan 
Dini, a French servant who follows 
Cinderella wherever she goes. In the 
course of the performance I shall sing 
many specially composed songs which | 
am certain will be a great success. By- 
the-bye, I should like your opinion as to 
the merits of these new songs, so if you 
don't mind I'll run them over on the 
piano,” 

With these words Mr. Fragson rose, 
seated himself at his grand piano, and 
treated me to a concert of an hour’s 
duration. He played and sang ‘‘ The Paris 
Pet,” with its amusing mixture of French 
and English—the English of a “ Froggy ” 
who comes over to London for a holiday. 
He trolled the catching music and patriotic 
lines of * The Exile’s Song,”—music and 
words which, in a few weeks’ time, will, 
I prophesy, be sung all over London ; 
and he gave me, in a'rich, mellow voice, 
accompanied by inimitable facial ex- 
pression, the English version of some of 
the songs which have become familiar to 
every Parisian gamin, ‘I’m really very 
nervous over my approaching appear- 
ance,” he said, “but I shall try to 
conquer that feeling by extra hard work 
when I cross the Channel next month 
(November).” 

















Fragson at the piano. 
From a caricature in sculpture by M. Gairaud. 


The photographs were taken specially for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Gilbert & Co., Paris. 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


T is a somewhat trite saying that the 
art of conversation is lost; but it is 
not an accurate statement. It is true 

that old-fashioned ways of conversation are 
as out-of-date as travelling by coach or high- 
way robbery ; but the art of conversation has 
only change<d one garment for another. 

Perhaps the first things we should con- 
sider, should we wish to become really 
successful talkers, are our topics of con- 
versation ; but it is extremely difficult to 
make suggestions of any value, since the 
different subjects that suggest themselves in 
different sections of society are dependent 
not only on the brains, but on the pursuits 
and pleasures and even environment of the 
people who converse. 

Slander should be stamped out of all 
society. It is impossible to recall the care- 
lessly repeated word of calumny. ‘There 
are certain houses where I should greatly 
like to write over the drawing-room door : 
“For every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account in the day of judg- 
ment ”—only I might erase the word “ men.” 

Gossip and scandal should be excluded 
by an unwritten social law ; and the picking 
to pieces of anothcer’s character, that con- 
tinual discussion about “other people,” the 
repeated story, the insinuation, the raised 
eyebrow or the shoulder shrug that start con- 
versational scandal and do such an immense 
amount of harm,shouldall be severely tabooed. 

It is only woman’s influence that can 
effectually silence scandal. It ‘has been 
sail that it is men who converse, and 
women who give the tone to conversation. 
If this be so, and if it be also true that 
women have long since made it impossible for 
men to speak coarsely in their presence, it 
would be well if they were also to make 
scandal equally impossible ; but it is their 
own sex whom they first must influence. So 
great and wide is a woman’s influence in her 
own particular set or sphere that if every 
woman who entertains, either her few friends 





or her many acquaintances, were to set her 
face steadily against the merest suspicion of 
scandal, a new conversation would spring 
into life. If no one allowed an unkind 
word to be spoken in her house, even the 
remaining topics of servants and ailments, 
and dress and babies, would fail to fill up 
all the social moments we spend together ; 
and having nothing left to say, our minds 
would soon give birth to something better. 

There is far too much talk nowadays 
about the human body and its attendant ills, 
and I will even venture to assert that some 
of the ills are entirely the result of this 
constant harping on “ailments.” I have 
frequently heard a man who is supposed to 
be intellectual, and presumably a gentleman, 
discussing his digestion with the woman 
with whom he is conversing, and even 
recommending her to try some preparation 
for digesting her food, or explaining to her 
how ill he becomes if he drinks champagne. 
I have even known a man at my own table 
say, “No, thank you, I never touch it,” 
when some dish or wine has been offered 
to him, and then turn to me and add, “It 
always upsets my digestion.” 

We should also be always on our guard 
against talking thoughtlessiy, and should 
strictly avoid personalities, for we never 
know whom we may wound. I have heard 
the subtlest cruelties in the way of thought- 
less talk from people who are really the soul 
of good-nature, and want of conversaticnal 
thought wounds often as deeply as actual 
malice. 

It is sometimes difficult, however apt we 
are at choosing topics, to carry on a con- 
versation, for there are people who are 
either so dull or so shy that they seem in- 
capable of responding to our best efforts. 
But if we are really good conversationalists 
we shall succeed in drawing out even those 
who are shy ; though this is a conversational 
feat only to be accomplished by forgetfulness 
of se!f and a true desire to put a fellow-talker 
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at his ease. The self-conscious and really 
selfish man seldom excels in conversation. 

The would-be “ good talker” must refrain 
from becoming too anecdotal. The man 
who pours out one story after another may 
be a very fair racontcur, but unless he is 
something quite out of the ordinary he soca 
degenerates into a bore, and the bore can 
never under any circumstances be con- 
sidered a conversationalist. A good talker 
while exchanging thoughts with his friend 
or acquaintance endeavours to gather his 
thoughts as well. He also avoids manner- 
isms, and realises the value of simplicity 
both in manner and matter, and shuns the 
subtleties of the unpopular Joseur. 

We should all try to avoid talking too 
much about our own special cranks and 
hobbies. We are all apt to think because 
people know we have a hobby and ask us 
about it that they are as interested in it as 
we ourselves ; but we must not forget that 
frequently they question us out of politeness, 
and it is therefore unwise to start on our 
favourite subject, whether it be our health 
or our talents or any other hobby-horse, 
unless we know how and where to stop. 

The voice, by. the way, plays an important 
part in conversation, and a great charm lies 
in harmonious tones. ‘The successful talker 
never shouts, and the human voice, which 
can be so discordant or so tender, should 
always be softly modulated. Earnestness, 
power, eloquence or persuasion, none of 
these attributes are gained by screaming. 
It is the tendency of the present day to 
raise one’s voice, but it should never ke 
raised beyond the necessary needs of 
oratory. A good talker knows also the 
value of silence, and knows it is sometimes 
wise to follow what has been sajd by a 
wise and discreet moment of silence, so as 
to make an impression on the hearer. 

It needs thought and good feeling to 
talk pleasantly and well, and no one should 
attempt to talk another person down. 
Barristers, who are as a rule fluent and 
interesting, often fail to be excellent con- 
versationalists entirely through being so ap- 
pallingly dogmatic and contradictory, More- 
over—excepting in Court—they seldom listen. 

Conversation should be spontaneous, and 
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the good talker gives his mind not only to 
what he is saying, but also to that which he 
is hearing, Ifthe conversation is above the 
water-mark of our intelligence we should 
never be ashamed to own our ignorance, for 
our companion would prebably far rather 
air his or her particular knowledge than 
have us pretend to understand a subject of 
which in reality we know nothing. 

People are often afraid to say “I do not 
know,” thus shutting out the fresh knowledge 
they might acquire. 

I once heard a man say to his neighbour 
at dinner, “Are you fond of the novels of 
Georges Sand?” and I heard her give the 
hesitating answer, ‘“ Well, I haven’t read 
many of his books.” It was so great a shock 
to the man at her side that from that 
moment he seemed incapable of even 
suggesting a fresh topic of conversation. 

To revert from the manner to the matter, 
itis a golden rule never under any circum- 
stances to lower the tone of our conversa- 
tion, and if we cannot always talk at the 
high level of an uplifting morality we can 
at least keep our conversation free from 
harm, 

There is a modern tendency to make 
questionable jokes and to utter witticisms 
with a double meaning. We could most of 
us be witty if we used such materials, but if 
there is any true wit in us we require neither 
inuendo nor vulgarity ; and if we have no 
wit, or cannot talk in telling epigram, we had 
better by far be content to be dull. Let us 
satirise if we will, but never be cruel and 
never personal ; and also be as firm in our 
opinions as we like, but yet avoid the bru- 
talities cf dogmatism. Above all, whether 
we are witty or merry or wise, let us never 
forget, if we wish to become really good and 
popular talkers, to exercise charity in every 
speech—the charity that, abiding within 
ourselves, covers the multitude of sins in 
other people. 

Finally, if 1 were asked to sum up in two 
words, “conversational success,” I should 
say Sympathy and Tact were its chief 
attributes—the sympathy that will make us 
interested in everything outside our own 
small and paltry lives, and the tact that 
instinctively avoids things that hurt. 

R, NEISH. 
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JF I in a rondcl sing 
Sylvia’s excellences, 
Fact’s a bird with broken wing, 
Rhymes are thorny fences. 


Fitless titles I may fling, 
Varying moods and tenses, 

If I in a rondel sing 
Sylvia’s excellences. 


When to rigid form I cling, 
Callous grow my senses ; 
Truth becomes bewildering, 
Conscience an expense is, 
If I in a rondel sing 


Sylvia’s excellences. 


PHILIP FERISON. 











